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THE FARM AS A MANUFACTORY. 


NUMBER FOUR. 


In the last number we considered the effect of a judicious system of rotation on the 
inorganic matter of the soil. This inorganic matter consists of ten different elements. 
It will therefore be necessary, for a right understanding of the subject, to examine the 
effect of cultivation on the separate elements of which soils are made up, and which 
compose the inorganic matter of all agricultural plants and animals. It was stated that 
a crop of wheat and straw, of 30 bushels per acre, contained 144 lbs. of inorganic mat- 
ter. This 144 lbs. of ash is composed, in round numbers, of the following substances : 
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The phosphoric acid and potash amounts to four-fifths of the whole mineral matter 
removed in the grain. The silica, sulphuric acid, lime, potash, &c., contained in the 
straw, need not divert our attention, as they are all retained on the farm. In maize, 
barley, and oats, the same fact is observed —nearly all the mineral matter contained in 
the grain is phosphoric acid and potash, while a very large quantity of silica, sulphuric 
acid, lime, potash, &c., is contained in the straw, stalks, cobs, &c., but which is also 
retained on the farm. Of the 198 lbs. of mineral matter in a ton of dry clover, we have 
seen that not more than 5 Ibs. is necessarily lost in passing through the animal. This 
5 lbs. is principally phosphoric acid, lime, and potash ; four-fifths, we believe, is phos- 
phate of lime. In good common farming, then, the only minerals that are removed 
from the farm to any great extent, are phosphoric acid and potash, and rauch more 
phosphoric acid is removed than potash. 

Although many thousand dollars and much valuable time have been spent in soil 
analyses, we are yet, nevertheless, grossly ignorant of the composition of average wheat 
growing soils. In by far the largest proportion of analyses published, the phosphoric 
acid is left out. Thus, in the “ Agricultural Survey of the County of Madison,” in the 
N. Y. State Trans. for 1851, there are given thirty-one analyses of soils, in thirty of 
which the quantity of phosphoric acid is not determined. It is so in other cases we 
could mention. It is not easy to ascertain the quantity of phosphoric acid'in a soil, or 
in any other aluminous substance. We have worked a whole week in trying to deter- 
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have seen a far abler chemist labor for a longer period, with a like result. Phosphoric 
acid and potash are the two most difficult substances to determine in an inorganic 
analysis; and without an accurate quantitative determination of these, a soil analysis is 
of no value. We can not, then, learn much from soil analyses’ as they are at present 
found in our publications. From what we do know, however, we may safely conclude 
that potash is more plentiful in most soils than phosphoric acid; and we have seen that 
in the grain of wheat, maize, barley, oats, and more especially in the bones and flesh of 
animals, phosphoric acid is exported from the farm in greater quantity than is potash. 
It follows that phosphoric acid will be sooner deficient in our soils than potash, and 
therefore sooner than any other inorganic constituent of plants. If our premises are 
right, it also follows that an ordinary soil in common good practice can not be exhausted, 
or even impoverished, of any inorganic substance except phosphoric acid, unless indeed 
phosphoric acid be artificially supplied ; for plants will not grow at all unless every one 
of their constituent elements are present in the soil: and as phosphoric acid is first 
exhausted, there can be no further removal of potash, or any other substance, by ordi- 
nary crops after such exhaustion. 

We have shown, then, that in consequence of the destruction of ammonia by the 
growth of cereals, ammonia is exhausted sooner than any other organic substance; and 
of inorganic substances, phosphoric acid is the only substance that can be exhausted 
from the soil without the aid of artificial manures containing phosphoric acid in large 
quantity. Ifa soil once produced good crops of wheat, and now refuses to do so, it 
must be owing either to a deficiency of ammonia or of phosphoric acid. On many soils 
in Western New York, where fifteen bushels per acre is an average yield of wheat, we 
generally obtain two tons of dry clover per acre after the wheat. According to Prof. 
Emmons, this clover would contain at least 30 lbs. of phosphoric acid, or suflicient for a 
crop of wheat and straw of fifty bushels per acre. It is plain, then, that in such cases 
the reason why we do not get a larger crop of wheat is not owing to a deficiency of 
phosphoric acid in the soil, and consequently of no other mineral ingredient, but to a 
want of ammonia. 

There are many soils, however, that will not produce good crops of red clover, peas, 
beans, &c. In such cases the soil is probably deficient of phosphoric acid. If the defi- 
ciency is caused by the non-availability of the phosphoric acid and not to its actual 
exhaustion, rest and summer-fallow, by the disintegrating influence of the atmosphere, 
will for some time supply it. If none exists in a latent condition, it must be supplied 
artificially. In this there is no difficulty except a pecuniary one. There is an immense 
quantity of phosphoric acid existing in several mineral deposits in various parts of the 
United States. This can be rendered soluble and available by admixture with sulphuric 
acid. Animal charcoal, bones, and Mexican and other guano, also contain large quan- 
tities of phosphoric acid. 

The great question, Will it pay to use these? can alone be determined by each indi- 
vidual farmer and gardener for himself. It is absurd to say that their application will 
be profitable in all cases. In many of the new States there is plenty of poor land that 
will not produce good crops without manuring ; but does any one suppose that it would 
pay to apply guano or superphosphate of lime on such land to corn which, raised on the 
fertile soil around, can be sold for 25 cents per bushel. If all land was naturally poor 
or impoverished by cultivation, and we had, like Great Britain, but a small island, and 
not a boundless continent, we might, if judicious, always use natural and artificial 
manures with profit. But this is not the case. In producing wheat and corn, as in 
raising and fatting stock, the poor soil must compete with the rich; and the economy 
of its cultivation depends on its location and the price its products command.* There is 
a connection between the cost of manure and the price obtained for the crop, which is 
not sufliciently taken into account by those who advocate the use of artificial manures. 
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They think that because good Peruvian guano is a splendid manure for wheat, and 
i superphosphate of lime a first rate manure for turnips, it must always pay to use them. 
It is not so. Corn is perhaps the best food in the world to fatten hogs; yet with corn 
|] at 50 cents per bushel, and pork at $3 per hundred, pork-making is not profitable. So 
{| with wheat at a dollar and corn at 50 cents per bushel, an application of guano or 
|| superphosphate at 24 cents per Ib. we believe will be found a poor investment. On the 
i other hand, if beef is worth 18 cents per lb., as has been the case in Philadelphia for 
some time past, nothing could pay better than to raise large crops of ruta baga or’ 
mangel wurzel with superphosphate of lime and guano, and feed them to fattening 
|| cattle on the farm. Most of our esculents which, from the large amount of water they 
|| contain, can not be sent from the distant fertile soil to the larye Atlantic cities, can be 
|| raised with a profit by the use of artificial fertilizers. An intelligent agriculturist will 
‘| be able to decide, in most cases, to what crops he can afford to return to the soil those 
indispensable elements which a miserable system of tillage may have removed. It may 
not pay to supply the required ammonia and phosphates to an impoverished soil by 
guano (of which a good sample shouid contain 18 per cent. ammonia and 25 per cent. 
phosphates) as a direct manure for wheat, neither would it pay to use superphosphate 
of lime at 24 cents per lb. for such a purpose; yet if superphosphate could be pur- 
chased at a reasonable price, or the farmer could make it himself from bone-dust, he 
could supply his soil with the lacking phosphates, and, by applying them to turnips or 
chover, get good crops, which would supply the soil with ammonia derived from the 
atmosphere. —J. H. , 














UNDERDRAINING. 
NUMBER ONE. 


Were we asked to name any single operation that would most improve American agri- 
culture, we should unhesitatingly answer, thorough underdraining. “That,” says one, 
“is a strange idea; my farm, and most of the farms I am acquainted with, suffer more 
or less from drouth every year, and I should prefer more rather than less water on my 
farm, especially on the grass land.” That, my good sir, is precisely what underdraining 
will do for you. It will remove ail excess of water in the fall, winter, and early spring, 
when the plants need but little; and in the summer time, when plants need large 
quantities of water, and the undrained soil is very dry, it will make the soil quite moist 
and supply the plants with sufficient water. “That,” you say, “is contradictory ; and 
however plausible it may be in theory, I guess it will not work in practice.” In that 
you are wrong. In this, as in most true agricultural theories, the theory has beene 
induced from practice. Every farmer who has tried underdraining, knows, whether he 
can understand the cause or not, that his drained land is much drier in a wet time, and 
more humid in a dry time, than his undrained land, and that it will stand a drouth 
very much better; in fact, that drouths seldom affect his well drained land. Let us 
e examine this alittle. , 

If you take a common sponge, and dip one end into a basin of water, the whole 
sponge will become thoroughly saturated, the water rising very far above its own level. 
If you take a narrow glass tube, open at both ends, and plunge one end into water, you 
‘will observe the water rise, contrary to the law of gravitation, much higher in the tube 
than the external surface of the water. Dr. Hoox, when experimenting on this subject, 
made glass tubes so fine that the water rose in them twenty-one inches above the level 
of the water in the vessel. The law by which it rises is called capillary attraction, and 
is explained thus: the particles of water have a stronger affinity for the glass than for ( 
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other particles of water, and consequently leave them and ascend the glass. The height 
to which they will ascend is probably in the inverse ratio of the diameter of the tube. 

When a soil, especially a retentive one, is underdrained, the water as it percolates 
through it leaves innumerable smal! pores; it becomes like a sponge—a reticulated 
mass of fine tubes. These tubes, when the surface is wetter than the subsoil, carry 
down the water to the drains below; and when the surface is dryer than the subsoil, as 
it is in a drouth, these tubes carry up the water to the roots of plants. Underdraining 
is not built on this theory, but the theory is founded on the practical results of under- 
draining, and will the more commend itself to practical farmers. 

Plants ean take their food only if a state of dilute solution. They can not live and 
grow without a constant supply of fresh water. Stagnant water is exceedingly delete- 
rious ; no fact is better demonstrated than that agricultural plants can not thrive, how- 
ever well manured, so long as their roots are surrounded with stagnant water. The 
necessity for underdraining rests on these three facts. Not only does underdraining 
remove all excess of water, and supply it when deficient, but it equalizes the temperature 
of the soil. In the spring and fall, when a warm soil is so much needed for the germ- 
ination and maturation of seeds, the thermometer shows that an underdrained soil is 
several degrees warmer than one that is not drained ; while in very hot weather, the case 
is exactly the reverse of this. It is a well known fact that vegetation starts much earlier 
in the spring, and continues later in the fall, on a drained than on an undrained soil. 

But beside the beneficial mechanical effect on the soil, underdraining has great cherh- 
ical action. The removal of stagnant water and the free admission of air in its “stead, 
accelerates the disintegration of minerals as well as the decomposition of organic matter 
in the soil, rendering them both available as food for plants. Again, the rain, as it falls 
and filters through a well drained, loamy soil, carries to the plants one of the most 
needed «nd expensive of all the constituents of cereal crops, ‘Our readers need not be 
told that we mean ammonia. In our article on the Plowing in of Green Crops, in the 
June number of 1852, will be found some of our reasons for thinking ammonia the most 
valuable and necessary ingredient in all wheat soils. The rain water which falls on an 
acre of land in a year, is estimated to contain over 100 Ibs. of ammonia, or sufficient for 
the growth of 17 bushels of wheat. The recent experiments of Way and Tuompson 
have shown that when ammonia is filtered. through a soil containing a good porportion 
of clay, the ammonia is retained in the soil, and the water passes through free from it. 
Does this throw no light on the cawse of the increased crops following thorough under- 
draining? The other causes we have mentioned are merely concomitants. It is well 
known that mechanical texture of soil, moisture, heat, electricity, and sunshine, indis- 
pensable us they are, will not grow crops unless the required constituents of plants are 
present in the soil in proper quantity and quality. Does it throw no light on the 


ebeneficial efiects of summer-failow on heavy clays. To our mind it gives a satisfactory 


explanation to these questions that is consistent with experience and well established 
scientific principles. It is simply, that the ammonia contained in rain water is retained 
by the soil as the water slowly percolates through it to the drains beneath. In the case 
of a summer-fallow, the constant plowing, dragging, &c., divides the particles of the soil, 
* the first few inches in depth, so fine that they are capable af retaining all the ammo- 
nia |yought to the soil during the year on which it is summer-fallowed. This ammonia 
‘tains for the succeeding wheat crop. But even in this case, if the Jand needs drain- 
ing, (ard what land that should be summer-fallowed does not?) the full benefit is not 


vliatned: all the rain which falls in the spring, autumn, and winter, when the soil is 
fu'!y s.‘urated, passes off in surface water, the ammonia it contains along with it, together 
with a .ble quantity of matter taken from the soil in mechanical solution. 
‘Lhe coos ©) uuder ‘raining is the most potent argument against its adoption. Thirty 
) dollars is .ousiderable money to invest on an acre of land; but it must be remembered 
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that it is a permanent investment — when once well done it will last a century or more. 
It is not like laying out $7 per acre in guano or other manure, which lasts but for one 
year, or two at most. It is a perpetual means of obtaining increased crops. The 100 
lbs. of ammonia contained in the rain which falls on an acre per annum, can not be 
purchased in guano, its cheapest artificial sourcé, for less than $15. Greater part of 
this is lost on an undrained soil, while on one that is well underdrained the whole of it 
is or may be retained. The expense of cultivation is less on the drained than the 
undrained land. You can plow it earlier in the spring and later in the fall; and after 
heavy rains, when the Jantl not drained is so wet that man nor beast can go on it, the 
drained soil will be in fine condition to work. The whole of the increase in crops 
obtained from draining must be considered elear profit. We believe one-third increase 
to be a low estimate; and as this one-third of the entire produce of the farm is clear 
profit, it will pay a high interest on the thirty doliars invested in underdraining. Any 
farm which from its location is worth $40 to $100 per acre, if it needs draining, can not 
fail to pay a handsome interest for money judiciously laid out in underdraining. 

The effect of thorough drainage on the climate of a country, is a subject too extensive 


and important to be discussed at this time. That it has a marked effect on climate, ; 


can not be doubted. Prior to the general adoption of underdraining in England, the 
wheat crop was generally affected with mildew, rust, sufut, and various insects, to such 
an extent that the crop was quite uncertain; with the introduction of underdraining 
these blighting effects were removed, while ague, which was common before, is wholly 
unknown now. 

Shade trees and forests, like large bodies of water, are well known to be great mod- 
erators of cold in winter and heat in summer. The disappearance of such vast forests 
has seriously affected the climate of this continent; hence peaches and other fruits are 
not those certain crops they were twenty years ago. The climatic equilibrium has been 
disturbed, and must be restored. We must cease to cut down so recklessly the noble 
forests, and at the same time must plant shade trees. This will have some effect ; but 
we submit, that thorough underdraining will be found the best and most economical 
means of equalizing the climate, removing the insects, &c., which make such fearful 
devastion with the crops, and of improving our national agriculture. —J. H. 


. 


WHEAT-CULTURE. 


Svucn of our readers as grow wheat, are now generally engaged in preparing the land 
for seed. Often as we have, in the earlier volumes of this journal, urged the impor- 
tance of cultivating the land in the most thorough manner, as others have likewise done, 
yet, among the millions that raise wheat, bad tillage is still the common and injurious 
practice of American farmers. Slovenly plowing and defective harrowing were learned 
as a trade in early youth, when land was much cheaper, and richer in virgin fertility 
than it now is; and the bad habits thus acquired are followed, like the chewing and 
smoking of tobacco, in all after life, from the mere force of custom alone. Many a good 
resolution to reform, ends in a feeble and fruitless attempt to break the ties that bind 
one to follies and practices which had their origin in circumstances that no longer exist. 
If evar excusable, where land was plenty, labor scarce, and the implements of husbandry 
‘vy and worthless in comparison with those now possessed, we at this time look in vain 
for anything to justify the continuance of the practice of growing so much cockle, chess 
0. it. rad root, garlic, and other foul weeds and pests, in fields of wheat. In the old 
disteices of Mary land and Vi irginia, where we have spent the recent harvest, and raised 
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a sma’! crop of eleven acres of wheat, in the District of Columbia, the foulness of the land 
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and seed is so general as to amount to a public calamity. Now that guano is operating 
so favorably to encourage the cultivation of this great staple, it is still more important 
that the whole art and science of wheat-growing be universally studied and understood. 

Next to the thorough cultivation of the soi! and timely seeding, the use of none but 
perfectly clean seed should command particular attention. If one can not obtain pure 
seed for all the land which he intends to sow, let him at least seed one acre of the 
cleanest field he has with hand-picked wheat (we pick it in the bundle before threshing) 
for his future seed. To clean land on which garlic has matured and scattered its seed 
for a century, is no slight task; but we have taken it in hand, and with what success 
future years must determine. 

So far as the wheat itself is concerned, we never saw finer in Western New York 
than is raised in the District of Columbia this year. White Flint is more cultivated 
than any other kind, although white and red, bald and bearded, with & liberal sprink- 
ling of rye, are often mixed. Carelessness appears to be the rule, and clean cultivation 
the exception, in the different States that we have visited. Can no improvement in 
wheat-culture be attained, now that agricultural papers have become as plenty as black- 
berries? Will not some agricultural society step forward and signalize itself by perfect- 
ing the production of one valuable crop? It needs more system in manuring the land, 
whether by turning in clover, by using guano, stable and yard manure, ashes, lime, 
bone-dust, poudrette, or other fertilizers. Make the soil right i in reference to its con- 
stituent elements, secure perfect pulverization, and the battle is more than half won. 
What the earth lacks in some places, to adapt it to wheat-culture, which it contains in 
others, is still a debatable point. Some say ammonia, some lime and phosphoric acid, 
and some potash and soda. It must be confessed that the subject is involved in a good 
deal of obscurity, and that no proper effort has ever been made in this country to inves- 
tigate and elucidate the difficulties. The fact, however, is conceded, that limestone 
regions are better adapted to the growth of wheat than others. Thus, the limestone 
county of Monroe, through which runs the Genesee river, produces thirty times more 
wheat than the whole State of Massachusetts, which has very little limestone soil. 
Why should not the Connecticut valley grow wheat equal to the valley of the Genesee ? 
Who can answer this question? At the last census, Massachusetts returned 2,133,436 
acres of improved land, and only 31,221 bushels of wheat. Monroe county is not large, 
but her wheat crop usually exceeds 1,200,600 bushels. There are single towns in Western 
New York that produce twice as much wheat as all Massachusetts. It has long been a 
matter of surprize to us that while New England contains so many able men, no one 
should not have made wheat soils a special study. With 11,140,564 acres of improved 
land, the six New England States grow only 1,081,874 bushels of wheat; while the 
little State of Maryland, with about one-fifth the land under cultivation, produces 
4,494,680 bushels. What natural advantage over New England has Maryland for the 
ptoduction of this cereal? Even tobacco and corn-growing Virginia, whose impover- 
ished “old fields” have long been the subject of remark, produces more bushels of wheat 
than she has acres of improved land. Our enterprising friends of the northern and 
eastern Atlantic States should not be surpassed by little Delaware, nor by Maryland 
and Virginia, in wheat-growing. North Carolina raises twice as much wheat as all 
New England; and even South Carolina is about even in that regard. The critical 
study of wheat-culture in the old thirteen States is full of instruction; and we respect- 
fully commend it to the attention of our readers. The business has now reached a 
peculiar crisis in the States named ;. for the raw material for making the crop has to be 
in part supplied to the land. What is this lacking material? Experience during six 
thousand years, since “ Carn was a tiller of the ground,” has failed to inform us. Will 
American farmers be content to wait six thousand years longer for art to teach what 
) art alone never knew, and never can know? 
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Much is said about diffusing knowledge. in agriculture, and very little about increas- 
ing it, by new additions from original researches. Old stories are told over a thousand 
times, and that is called enlightening the farming community! Who can point to one 
acre of land that has been devoted to the development of new truths in tillage or hus- 
bandry, for five or ten years, in this vast Republic? In wheat-growing, what have the 
few isolated experiments amounted to, as performed under the auspices of any agricul- 
tural society ? Which among them all has encouraged the investigation of the facts as 
to how much of the substance of the soil (its mold and minerals) is necessarily con- | 
sumed by tillage and the growth of the plants, in making twenty bushels of wheat? 
What part of the crop, including straw and grain, do water and air really constitute ? 
What has ever been done in the United States to settle this important question? The 
matter that really forms perfect wheat plants all comes from the atmosphere or the soil. 
From the latter, how much is wasted by the decomposition of organic substances whose 
elements rise into the air like the exhalations from a dung heap? How much of dis- 
solved mould and minerals passes deep into the earth, to appear again as found in } 
springs, swamps, and creeks? Nature never plows, nor harrows, nor hoes the ground 
to produce her most luxuriant vegetables. Hence she never impoverishes the soil.. Can 
man say as much? Tillage has yet to be investigated before wheat-growing can be at 
all understood. We have no doubt that the cost of production, take twenty years 
together, may be reduced one-half. To supply the lacking ingredients at the minimum 
cost, soils have need of far more critical analyses, not of a few grains, ‘but of pounds, 
skillfully leached for months, to ascertain what rains are capable of dissolving out of 
them. Nature’s admirable processes for the feeding of*plants must be faithfully imita- 
ted and studied. Agricultural science is a deep profession, or none at all. To make it 
the appendix of other schools, is to injure not benefit this infant profession. It must 
be built up on its own bottom, having a broad and solid foundation, or forever remain 
a mere empirical art. Agriculture is not chemistry, nor geology, nor botany, nor 
physiology. 
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On vie Comparative Farrentnc Prorerties oF soME OF THE MOST MmrPoRTANT EnGiisn Breeps oF 
Suerr.—The united labors of many celebrated breeders have brought the sheep of Great Britain to 
a high state of perfection, and although each particular breed is supposed by its advocates to possess 
certain properties superior to other breeds, it is evident these opinions are not founded upon any 
sound basis of facts, It is true, numerous experiments have been tried upon the feeding properties 
of the different breeds of sheep; and these experiments have been recorded from time to time in the 
various publications devoted to agriculture. It appeared, however, to the writer, that these experi- 
ments were conducted upon far too small a scale, and were not carried out with sufficient attention 
to insure accuracy. In conducting experiments upon animals, it is of the first importance that 
individual peculiarities should be neutralized by numbers. It is not unusual to find two sheep of 
the same size and breed, fed upon the same food, under like circumstances, one of which shall 
increase twice as fast as the other. By experimenting upon a sufficient number of sheep, these 
peculiarities are of no moment, and the averages may be safely taken as the truth. In the experi- 
ments about to be recorded, 40 to 50 sheep of each breed were taken for experiment. The duration 
of the experiment was five to six months, and although for want of sufficient shed room the experi- 
ments extended over three years, still great eare was taken to select food of the same quality, and 
to commence and end the experiment at the same periods of the year. 

It is not my intention to give more than a few of the most important resulta. It often happens 
that the conclusions of many elaborate and laborious experiments can be summed up in a few words 
or figures, and such is the case here. When we know how much food it requires to produce a given 
increase of weight and the value of such increase, we are ig possession of all the practical knowl- 
edge to enable an agriculturist to select that breed which shall fat the most profitably. I propose, 
therefore, after having briefly alluded to the more prominent characters of the various breeds of 
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- referring to the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, where the experiments are 
fully given, for further particulars. 

The Sussex Breed.—This breed, which was brought to such perfection by the celebrated Exiwan, 
has its origin in the county of Sussex, on the southeast coast of England. It is one of the smallest 
breeds; has a short and very compact wool; the quality of its meat is excellent, commanding the 
highest price in the London market. It is capable of traveling a long distance for its food, and 
thrives upon downs and scanty pastures, where large sheep would starve. These properties make 
the Sussex sheep valuable upon large, open tracts of down. 

The Hampshire Down.—This breed, which derives its name from the county of Hampshire, sit- 
uated in the southwest of England, is a short-wooled sheep, resembling the Sussex, but very much 
larger and coarser in appearance. The head is especially large and ugly, and the whole animal 
possesses none of the neatness and symmetry belonging to the Sussex sheep. In point of quality, the 
meat is slightly inferior to the Sussex sheep, and in the London market bears rather a lower price. 
Among farmers, the Hampshire sheep have more advocates than the Sussex—the remark generally 
made being, The Hampshires give more mutton and wool. Leaving out all estimate of the differ- 
ence in the food consumed, there can be no doubt that the Hampshire sheep, from his superior size, 
is worth, in the market, a larger sum than the Sussex. 

Leicester.—This celebrated breed of sheep is most extensively kept throughout the midland 
counties of England. It is a small sheep, producing a large quantity of long wool, and possessing 
great aptitude to fatten when supplied with abundance of good food. 

Cotswold, or Gloucester.—This is one of the largest breeds of sheep. It has its origin in the county 
of Gloucester. The wool is very long and of good quality, and although the quality of the mutton 
is not considered first rate, it fattens very rapidly, and has been called, with some degree of truth, 
the “poor man’s sheep,” as the mutton can be sold at a low price. 

There are several other breeds of sheep which, for various reasons, have not been placed under 
experiment. It was,however, thought advisable to try a s¢t of experiments upon one of the most 
celebrated cross breeds—namely, the cross between the South Down and Leicester. This cross, 
which is generally attained by placing a Leicester ram with a Sussex ewe, is supposed to combine 
the advantages of both breeds. The use of this cross is greatly on the increase at the present time 
in England. All the lambs are usually fatted, as it is found that the half-bred ewe will not produce 
a progeny of eqnal value with the first cross. 

With these brief remarks I will now proceed to state the mode in which the experiments were 
conducted. Letters were written to breeders of eminence, (those being generally selected who had 
obtained prizes for their sheep,) requesting them to select 50 wether sheep, born the same year, and 
representing fairly the breed required for the purpose of experimen. No limit was set upon price. 
The sheep were sent, about the month of September, to the farm, and they were kept there upon 
ordinary food until the middle of November. At this period the sheep were about nine months 
old, having been lambed about the February preceding. The experiment was conducted in a long 
shed, capable of holding 150 sheep. The sheep stood upon rafters or small planks about 2} inches 
in width, having a space about one inch between each to permit the excrements to fall through. 
Each sheep was weighed separately at the commencement of the experiment, and again at the end 
of every four weeks. At the end of five or six months, the sheep being fat, one-half of each lot 
was sent to the London market alive, and the other half were killed at home, and the carcasses 
sent to the London market. By this method the live and dead weight of the several breeds were 
known, and many important particulars ascertained. The food of the sheep was oilcake, clover hay, 
and Sweedish turnips. The first two foods were given in limited quantities, being one pound daily 
of each to the large breeds, and a proportionate quantity to the small breed. The Sweedish turnips 
were cut by a machine and weighed; the sheep were permitted to eat as many as they pleased, 
the residue being weighed off daily. The relative size of the different breeds may be known by 
the following table : 








TABLE I—Givine AVERAGE WEIGHT OF SHEEP AT BEGINNING OF EXPERIMENT. 


Cotswold, .... 
Hampshire, «. 
Laleester, .....0000 
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The following tables.give the average amount of food consumed by each sheep weekly, and the 
amount consumed by each 100 pounds live weight; 


TABLE If —SHowING AVERAGE AMOUNT OF FooD CONSUMED BY EACH SHEEP WEEKLY. 


: Oilcake. Hay. Turnips. 
lbs. 02. Ibe. 02. lbs. 024. 
CIE nninn scncnqcececstsesdasmnstincencce 8 1 6 14 113 4 
DORMER, ooncevccescvcsscccntcsesseeneso 8 7 106 10 
OE EEL LILI EAL A ALE 5 14 5 OY 83 12 
PN CN i cenrndeseetinnkdanenecen 5 14 5. 99 82 14 
do. ME ctichunaeenineiedielamaadicnn 5 OM 5 4% 78 
is bntkisadcenanes shikaunketeeesannn 6 3 5 14 72 #1 


TABLE III —Suow1ne averaGE AMOUNT OF Foop consuMED BY 100 LBS. LIVE WEIGHT. 


Oilcake. Hay. Turnips. 

lbs. 02. tbs. 02. Iba. 0, 

IR icviccddcnesanneiid sakaveidiudel 5 4% 4 9% 744 4 

Eins sccc00e enetensscseeesoescees 5 6 4 12% 7l T 
EI ALE PONE aE Uae 4 12 4 10 70 

Oe eae 5 4 12 70 )68 
do. _ ea 5 68 4 12 70 

I ii oc cusicaiin aeenceaieemaasains 5 66 5 2 68 14 


The second table is obtained by taking the average weight of the animals of each breed, and the 
actual food they consumed, and saying, If a sheep of any given weight consumes so much food, how 
much will be consumed by one hundred pounds? We learn from these tables, that, although sheep 
of different weights consume different proportions of food, yet that equal weights of sheep of all the 
different breeds consume equal weights of food; or, in other words, two Sussex sheep, weighing each 
90 pounds, will consume the same amount of food as one Cotswold sheep, weighing 180 pounds. If 
will be remembered that, although the dry food was limited, the sheep were permitted to consume 
all the turnips they required; we may assume therefore, that.they ceased to eat when the demands 
of the system were satisfied. 


TABLE 1V—Ssowrne amount or Dry Foop consuMED BY £acu SHEEP WEEKLY. 


a ene ee ae ae a a ee 15.12 
PR 2000 cccnccsenncecccseseveseececesesencasesesesesccesosoeeses 14.09 
RN inici:dt Rene webiw an enar oenhedeinhsbedrenaneneeneetdintwbnues 14.12 
Cross-breed wethers, ......ccccscceccccececs occcccces cocveccsccceccecses 15.03 

do. th Si enndeks nets ceeneedideketeesanesanndtackaneteaeses 15.03 
DUE Rgn 00:0 006005006066.540060505000 0008 6Ns 8900s cost ncnesecesaneesenenens 14.09 


By removing the water, the figures are brought still nearer together; and although there is a gene- 
ral impression among agriculturists that large sheep eat proportionally less than small sheep, it is 
evilent that equal weights of sheep consume equal amounts of food. 

We now proceed to the second and most important point eonnected with this investigation— 
namely, the inerease of weight obtained by the consumption of food. 

It may be considered a fact in agriculture, that the food consumed by any fatting animal is worth 
more than the increase of meat obtained by such food will sell for. It is not, perhaps, easy to prove 
this when sheep are fed upon grass and other foods having no money value in a market, but applied 
to any foods having a distinct money value, it will be found to be strictly correct. The profit of 
the feeder is derived partly from the meat and partly from the manure made by the animal, In 
order to determine which breed of sheep will be the most profitable to fatten, we have to determine 
how much food is consumed to produce a given increase, and the probable value of such increase. 


TABLE V—Grvine THE AMOUNT OF FooD CONSUMED TO PRODUCE 100 LBS. INCREASE, LIVE WEIGHT, OF EACH BREED, 


Oileake. Hay. Turnips. 
lbs, of. ha, of. Ibe. 
EE. cn cuniimaminneemmiennnaiaiin 259 12 219 1 8608 
ERGAENITO, 2.0.20 cccccccccccsccosccocevense 294 259 1% 8941 
DNL anc canswaesegucessenueniie mn. = 251 8759 
a _ eee 264 251 8725 
do. Cis cnc stevceseessetecnenesee 263 250 8666 
BOER ccececcccccccnsceccccoscessusneoas gi4 4 804 8 4036 


It will be seen that, although every breed of sheep consumes an equal amount of food for equal 
weight, yet that they possess very different powers of converting a given amount of food into meat. 
The Cotswold sheep have consumed the smallest amount of food to produce 100 pounds of increase, 
and the Sussex the most: the difference is very considerable—54 lbs. oileake, 85 Ibs. of hay, 478 
Ibs. of Swedes. Unlesa, then, the meat of the Sussex sheep commanded a price considerably higher 
than any other breed, it could not be a profitable breed to fatten. In the London market a Sussex 
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sheep will sell for one cent per pound more than a Cotswold, or any other long-wooled sheep. In 
the manufacturing districts of England, where the same difference in price dees not exist, the Sussex 
sheep is not much fed. The comparative selling price of these breeds of sheep in the London 
market is as follows, taking the highest first: Sussex, Hampshire, Half-breed, Leicester, Cotswold; 
and it will be seen by reference to the last table, that the consumption of food to produce 100 
pounds of increase is exactly in the inverse order of the selling price of the meat. The selection 
of any particular breed of sheep ought to have reference to the markets in the neighborhood of 
the farmer. 

The following table gives the live and dead weight of the various breeds. The figures are 
obtained by killing 20 sheep of each breed—namely, 5 of those that have increased the most, 5 that 
have increased the least, aud 10 of an average inerease. The live weight is the weight of the 
sheep before.they were fatted, and taken twenty-four hours before they were killed; and the dead 
or carcass weight was taken when the sheep were quite cold. 


« 


TABLE VI—Snowine THE PRoPeRTION oF Cotp Carcass To EACH 100 LBs. Live WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT BREEDS OF 
SHEEP, AND ALSO THE PROPORTION OF LOOSE Fat. 





Proportion of Carcass (cold) Loose Fat in each 
in 100 Ibs. gross live weight 100 lbs. live weight 
lbs. 02. dbs. 08, 
PIII ii niicn dckinddenbeu seueeieewenapaen 58 11 5 4 
I 8266 costwndasaetaeeesaesawnbe 56 12 7 
NS iin te iiacis sid rg edbiie av erkateicd- tibial bt O88 5 
NN CC erm 55 «4 5 11 
do. Es diciantns cnesaeéasentaneen 55 6 32 
 iinececashectncondereounceneneeens 5T sf 


It will be seen that some considerable difference exists between the proportion of live and dead 
weights of the different breeds of sheep. This difference must, I think, be attributed more to a dif- 
ference in the degree of fatness in the dnimals themselves, than to any peculiar distinction between 
the breeds. From a great number of sheep which have been slaughtered at Rothamsted, beginning 
with perfectly lean sheep and extending to sheep in an extreme state of fatness, it may be taken as 
correct to assume that the proportion of carcass to every 100 pounds live weight varies from 50 to 
60 or even 63 per cent., according to the degree of fatness; the greater portion of sheep killed 
averaging, im this country, 54 or 55 per cent. The Leicester and Half-breed sheep were killed, I 
think, rather too soon, and, as far as I could judge, were not so fat as the other breeds. *This point 
is of no especial importance to these experiments, which are to determine the absolute amount of 
increase obtained by the consumption of a given weight of food. The question of profit, although 
of the first importance to the farmer, cannot here be discussed, in more than very general terms, 
on account of my ignorance of the prices of cattle food, and meat in the United States, I have 
said that it might be considered a rule that no animal paid for his food. In all these experiments 
the increased value’é¥ the animal has been, as nearly as possible, sufficient to pay for the hay and 
oileake consumed, leaving the turnips and attendance to be paid for by the increased value of the 
manure. Take the Cotswold breed, which produced more increase upon the food consumed than 
any other breed: to produce 100 Ibs. increase they consumed 260 lbs. oileake, 219 Ibs. hay, 8608 
Ibs. turnips. Oileake is worth $2 per ewt.; hay, $1. Cost of hay and oileake, $6.32. 100 lbs. of 
increase give 58 lbs. 11 oz. of dead weight, which, at 12 cents per lb., is $7.04; leaving 72 cents 
above the cost of the purchased food. The same rule applied to the Sussex sheep, give $7.92 as the 
price of the purchased food, and $7.98 a3 the value of 57 lbs. of mutton at 14 cents. Here the 
increased amount of food consumed by the Sussex sheep is paid for by the difference of the selling 
price of the mutton—the Cotswold making 12 cents per Ib. and the Sussex 14 cents. 

To determine accurately the composition of the manure obtained from animals, is one of the most 
difficult subjects which a chemist can undertake; and although very extensive experiments have 
been carried on here for the purpose of investigating the subject, they are not yet in a satisfactory 
state ; I shall, however, give an opinion respecting the value of the manure obtained by feeding 
sheep on oileake and hay. The principle involved in feeding can be stated in a few words. Foods 
consist of certain compounds of carbon, such as oil, sugar, starch, wood, pectin, containing no 
nitrogen ; certain compounds of carbon containing nitrogen; and a few salts. Leaving out the 
water, whicha mounts to as much as 92 per cent. in White Turnips, and about 12 to 15 in straw and 
other dry foods, the nitrogen in various foods ranges from 2 to 5 per cent.; in the grain crops 2 per 
cent. is about the average; in leguminous crops—peas, beans, lentils—it varies between 4 and 5 
) per cent.; in oileake about 5. The salts or mineral matter varies from 2 to 7 per cent. In 1000 
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Ibs. of dry food the compounds containing carbon and no nitrogen, commonly called non-nitrogenous 
substances, will varygrom 640 to 850 lbs.; nitrogenous compounds from 130 to 300 lbs., yielding 
20 to 50 lbs. of nitrogen, and mineral matter from 20-to 70 lbs. A certain portion of these sub- 
stances are used by the animaF to increase his own weight. In sheep and oxen, perhaps, every 8 or 
10 lbs. of dry food consumed will give 1 lb. increase live weight; pigs, which receive food of a 
better quality, will inerease 1 lb. for every 4 to 5 lbs. consumed. A considerable proportion of the 
food is converted into carbonic acid, and exhaled by the breath of the animal. Of 1000 lbs. of any 
food which enters into the mouth of the animal, not more than 200 is to be found in the excre- 
ments: these consist of the undigested parts of the food, woody fibres, salts of ammonia, and the 
mineral matter not taken up by the animal. 

Experiments conducted upon this farm for the purpose of ascertaining how much nitrogen is con- 
verted into the flesh of the animal, prove that 100 lbs. increase live weight does not contain more 
than 2 to 3 lbs) The nitrogen, which is taken by the animal to make the increase, amounting 
from 17 up to 47 lbs, is converted, in its passage through the animal, into ammonia, every 14 Iba, 
forming 17 gf ammonia, this ammonia being again employed in producing fresh vegetable matter ; 
and here we obtaiti a glimpse of one of those beautifnl laws by which the purity of the air is pre- 
served. It has been calculated that at the present time above 7,000,000 tons of oxygen gas are 
converted into carbonic acid gas daily by the population, the animals, and the various processes of 
combustion. As all these processes have been increasing daily since man was created, the atmos- 
phere would become more deteriorated, unless some compensation existed. Philosophers have shown 
us that it is the office of vegetation to restore the balance, that plants possess the wonderful property 
of separating carbon from its combination with oxygen gas, and restoring the latter in its pure state 
to the atmosphére, and they point to the great tracts of forest land in various parts of the world 
as the great sources of oxygen gas. To a thoughtful person it must, however, occur, that if the 
forests are the great sources from which oxygen gas is derived, two processes are going on at the 
same time, both of which tend to one result. The destruction of forests naturally and inevitably 
follows the increase of man and animals upon the earth; while, therefore, every day is adding to 
the amount of carbonic acid thrown into the atmosphere, the forests, which are supposed to be the 
great sources of oxygen gas, are becoming less and less in extent. The quantity of carbon fixed by 
vegetation on an acre of forest land has been ascertained by various chemists, and as they agree 
pretty well in the estimation, we may conclude that it will not be far from the truth to fix it at 1200 
to 1500 Ibs. 

Experiments conducted upon this farm upon the growth of wheat for ten successive years, show 
that from 2500 to 3000 Ibs. of carbon can be produced upon an acre by the supply of mineral salts 
and ammonia, substances which contain not a particle of carbon in their composition. However 
contradictory it may appear at first sight to suppose that the forest trees towering towards the sky, 
and exposing an immeasurable surface of leaves to catch every passing breath ‘of air, should extratt 
less carbon, and purify less air than the humble wheat plant, yet such is undoubtedly the case, and 
we must acknowledge the infinite wisdom of the Almighty who in the cereal crops not only pro- 
vides food for man, but that man must, in producing that food, at the same time purify the air 
which he is hourly deteriorating. In the United States the same natural laws must produce the 
same effects as they have in Great Britain. Forests will disappear, and, as the population increases, 
land will become more valuable, and as a necessary sequence it will be better cultivated — instead 
of 14 or 16 bushels per acre, double that produce will be obtained, and consequently the plants on 
the same space of ground will purify a larger quantity of air. The greater portion of the earbon 
consumed by animals is either converted into earbonie acid by respiration, or into food for man, 
who also converts it into carbonic acid; the residue, consisting principally of salts of Ammonia and 
mineral matter, are restored to the soil, and by their influence enable the plants to decompose fresh 
portions of carbonic acid. ; 

When animals are fed upon food that has been purchased, and consequently is not grown upon 
the farm, a certain increased fertility may be expected in the succeeding crops; a certain sum may 
therefore be deducted from the cost of food and charged as manure. It is precisely similar to pur- 
chasing a certain quantity of guano, or any other fertilizer. Provided the elements of fertility are 
restored, it is immaterial whether they are supplied by the excrements of animals, or by salts man- 
ufactured artificially. 

) One of the great objects of chemical agriculture should be to furnish the farmer with tables of 
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equivalents, to enable him to decide at any given period in what manner he can obtain the ele- 
ments he requires, at the lowest price, whether by purchasing artificial food or by direct manures. 
J. B. Lawes.—Rothamsted, Herts, England. 


TABLE VII—GIvINnG A SUMMARY OF SOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT RESULTS OBTAINED IN FEEDING SHEEP. 



































a aI 3 Ss 
2-= ~~. -— 
5 Average amount of food . es =z ze 
Description ot | “sumed per head weekly, | consumed by cach 100 Ibs} £2 ES ta | org 
breed of Sheep. live weight weekly. s : £2. Ed . e 5B 
) oé= o& eo? 
ds tre xe a tc. 
bs | Es3 Es | Eee 
>a b= Ea he | 
Oilcake. | Hay. | Turnips.] Oilcake. Hay. | Turnips. z 4 5 =“ 
lhe, o2. | lbs. oz. \lba. oz. | lbs, om | lbs. oz. | lbs. on. | lbs, oz. | ibe. oz. | lbs. oz. lba. 02 
Cotswold,......... 8 1/6114 |18 445 4%) 4 o¢lt4 4978 2% 2 219 4x] 5 7 
Hampshire,....... 8 + 1106 10 5 6 4 12%) 71 7 2 12 1 14 6 4 3 12 
Leicester,......... 5 14 | 5 9y) 83 12 | 4 12 | 4 8% 67 12 | 2 1/| 1 10%) 8 2x) 6 
Half-breed wethers| 5 14 5 94) 82 1441 5 13) 4 12%| 70 12K] 1 14 1 94) 6 6%) 4 12 
do. ewes,../ 5 936) 5 434| 73 4 15 4°113g' 69 Ski 1 138%] 1° OY, ™ 8%| 5 12 
ee A 6° 3 | 5 1417 1 5 6/5 2 | 68 1442 1%] 1 19% 5 10 |-4 9 
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Cure ror Gianpers.—I have lately discovered a remedy to cure the glanders in a horse ; I thought 
it might be useful to others, and accordingly I send you the information: Some time in May last 
a man drove up and fastened his horses by mine, and came into the store; afterwards we both 
went out, and I saw that one of his horses was sick. He said his horse had the glanders, and that 
he thought would have died last night, it was so sick. I was offended because he had tied his 
horses so near mine with a contageous disease, and said no more to him. Some days after this, the 
matter being somewhat forgotten, I was passing near my horse ; he appeared to be sick; I turned 
and went up to him, and, sure enough, he was sick! his throat swollen to a terrible degree, so he 
could hardly raise or lower his head more than an inch or two. Something must be done, for I 
could not part with him any way at present. I tried one thing and another, but all to no purpose. 
Now for a study. What will do the thing? Glanders; what are the glanders? Why, it is diseased 
glands; the little vessels that bring the saliva to the mouth and throat are diseased—stopped up, 
and must be opened. What will do it? Tobacco will vomit, and may open them. I took a half 
pound of fine cut tobacco and poured two quarts of warm water on it, and let it soak a few 
minutes, and washed his throat and so on up to his ears, and down his throat to his legs, and between 
his fore legs. It made him direful sick, and would have vomited if it had been possible for a horse 
to vomit. In three hours I bathed him again, and the next-morning again. The final effect was, 
my horse could put his head to the ground after second time bathing, and after the third time 
could feea as well as ever, and is well, and has done better ever since. Wirtram McSuerarp.— 


North Sheffield, Ashtabula county, Ohio. 
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Inp1an Corn.—The American Polytechnic Journal gives some extracts from a recent 
German work on the culture of maize in Germany, which have much interested us. 
After a history of the culture of maize in Europe, and a description of eight varieties 
cultivated, it treats on the place of Indian corn in rotation of crops: 


“ After clover, tobacco, beans, hemp, summer barley, Indian corn is always found to succeed 
well. In the vicinity of Gratz, in Styria, the rotation of crop is, 1. Indian corn ; 2. Summer barley 
with clover; 3. Clover; 4. Winter wheat or rye. In the wheat stubble, buckwheat. Others 
again have rotations of six exchanges; 1. Indian corn manured; 2. Barley or oats with clover; 3. 
Clover; 4. Wheat, stubble turnips with a light manuring; 5. Beans or peas; 6. Rye, and Buck- 
wheat in the stubble. 

In the vicinity of Innspruck, in Tyrol, maize has been raised for thirty-six years in succession 
from the same field with continual success. 

This is rather contrary to the ingenious theories of the excrements of plants and the necessity of 
rotation of crops. 

A Professor, D. Bohm, raised wheat for thirty years in the same field, and he had every year a 
fine crop. To manure often and to manure well is the key to this secret. 

Von Ludersdorf recommends potatoes as the best prgparatory crop for maize. 

) Experiments have proved that the human excrements (Taffeh) are the most effectual for maize. ( 
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Taffeh is the Chinese term for that kind of manure, and Burger recommended this word forty years 
ago to the agriculturists as a substitute for the disgusting name we give it generally. 

Woolen rags have also been used with great advantage to manure Indian corn with, but since 
the old rags are again worked up into new cloth they became too costly to use them for that 

urpose, 

d in Italy, Franche Comte, Burgundy, in some parts of Hungary and Styria, the maize is sown 
broadcast. It is either plowed or harrowed in. ; 

In Germany it is planted in rows with the hand or with the drill machines, 

Ludersdorf planted Indian corn in rows sixteen inches apart and the plants in the rows six 
inches. When the plant formed the tassel he had every other = removed, and gained about 
424 ewt. green fodder per Prussian acre. Dense planting seemed in the beginning not to influence 
the yield on cora, all the remaining plants had well-formed and fine large ears. Perhaps this 
mode of planting would present some advantages, especially in dry spells. 

Burger made experiments as to the depth at which maize should be planted, and he found that 
maize planted one inch deep sprouted in 8} days; kernels planted 44 inches deep, in 134 days. 
All those which had been planted much deeper did not come up at all. 

I consider the greatest fault of the German mode of cultivating corn, that they plant too many 
other agricultural plants between it. 

The most common and most advantageous plant raised between the rows of corn is the 
dwarf bean. In Alsasce, Styria, they are very extensively cultivated with maize; the hoeing and 
cultivating are done by hand. 

Burger invented a corn-drill, which drops between every two maize seed three or four beans. 

In Karinthia the beans are planted separately ; in the maize field between every 16th or 20th 
row of maize they use two rows for beans. This method has the advantage of allowing the air 
more cirealation among the corn and accelerates its ripening, the beans are sooner gathered, and 
the vacant spaces can be plowed and the corn transferred to the plowed rows, in order to give 
access to the plow to prepare the ground for wheat. 

Pumpkins (Cureubito pepo) are much raised among Indian corn in Styria, Hungary, and Italy. 
In Karinthia the poauliiae are raised in the same way as beans; after nine to eleven rows of 
maize a row of pumpkins is planted. In some places they plant hemp and tobacco between the 
maize ; in Wurtemburg and Baden the farmers plant beets, cabbage, and the like. Peas are also 
very advantageous among maize intended for fodder. 

In Wurtemburg, maize is sown with stubble turnips; it is cut for fodder before the stubble 
turnips arrive at their full growth; it is still better to plant the maize in rows between the turnips ; 
the turnips succeed very well, because the maize protects the delicate turnip-plants in their first 
stage of growth. 

In Styria the farmers remove all side or root shoots, and all the plants which produce no ear cut 
out. In Styria, Crain, and Karinthia, the stamens, after their object is secured, are cut off; this is 
done when the grain has reached a certain degree of firmness. In Tyrol this procedure has been 
entirely abandoned, because it was found that it was injurious to the crop, and it caused besides, 
much labor for cutting and collecting the tops. 

In Alsasee some farmers dre against topping; others say that in wet seasons it hastens ripening, 
and they continue to top. 

Ludersdorf remarks that maize can support more heat and drouth than other plants; he says, 
“this property must be ascribed to the structure of the plant, the leaves surround the stem like a 
sheath, and project from the stem in an acute angle, the dew and rain glide along the furrowed 
surface of the leaves and accumulate around the stem; in dry spells the dew collects there and 
assists the plant to support a long period of drouth.” And he mentions as a very striking proof, 
that in the year 1847, when the first trials with Indian corn were made near Berlin, (Prussig) 
maize was oat upon a high situation among a large field of peas. The drouth destroyed the 
peas entirely, but the maize grew luxuriantly. It yielded a largequantity of green fodder, for 
which it was planted. 

To prevent, in the spring, the night frosts which injure the young maize, the Tyrolians, on the 
slightest indication of cold, make fires in the maize field and raise smoke, which has always proved 
a good preventive. In the spring of the year 1851, I was in Styria and saw such fires, the 
smoke being like a heavy canopy over the valley, and it seemed to prevent the cold air from the 
mountain penetrating it. 

In Germany maize suffers only from the brand ; the ear swells up and the husks turn a silvery 
gray ; in the beginning the interior of the diseased ear is filled with watery excretion, which turns 
by degrees into a black powder. 

The late time of blossoming of the genuine American Indian corn makes it particularly adapted 
to green fodder, and it is in every respect preferable to the European or acclimated American 
maize. The former grows very tall before the blossoms develop themselves, and the stem is at the 
time of cutting still very tender. 

Maize has the excellent property that the cattle never suffer from over-eating. It is said that it 
causes dysentery, which is however, prevented by cutting the stems in pieces, say six, eight, or 
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with the juice of the maize stems is much liked by the cattle. The milch cows improve by it in 
their milking qualities. 

In Styria green maize is always fed with dry fodder; the cattle will seem to have a desire for 
hay onl straw whilst they are fed with green maize. Experiments have shown that cows loose 
much in their milking qualities when fed entirely with green mazie, but when hay is added they 
regain-it soon again 

The American maize has been found not so favorable to the production of milk as the native 
maize. 

Maize does not feed much better than old clover and lucerne. 

In Karinthia the horses are fed with maize which is soaked in salt water; ita nourishing quality 
is considered to that of oats as 2: 1.” ° 

————- @e—__ 


EXPERIMENT WITH GUANO, PURE AND MIXED, ON WuHEAT.—A correspondent of the 
New York Agricultor, dating Accoma C. H., Va., June 18, 1853, says : 


“ Last fall, when sowing my wheat, I laid off four contiguous parvels, of one-sixth acre each, to 
which I applied the following substance, viz. : 
No. 1. Guano alone, 25 Ibs. 
No. 2. Guano 2 Ibs., and Plaster 6 Ibs. 


No. 3. Guano 25 Ibs., and one re charcoal in half the quantity of guano by measure. 
No. 4. Guano 25 Ibs., moistened with strong lime. ‘ 


otherwise they were treated precisely alike. The substances were mixed the day before appli- 
eation. 

“T have observed them closely, and the results are as follows: Until this spring, I could perceive 
no difference; then I found No. 1 and No 8 taking the lead of the others, and they have continued 
to do so till the present, when my wheat is nearly ready for the scythe. If any difference exists 
between No. 1 and No. 3, I think No. 1 is rather taller and ranker, while No 3 has rather longer 
heads. 

“My object in these experiments was to ascertain whether the effects of guano are enhanced by 
admixture with “fixers” of ammonia. I was, on chemical principles, an advocate for adding plaster 
or charcoal ; but these experiments seem to indicate no improvement in the case of one of the sub- 
stances, and a deterioration in that of the other, as compared with guano alone. This guano and 
plaster question has been a bone of contention among chemists and agriculturists. Only one 
experizacnt, however, I do not consider conclusive, and next fall I intend to institute others.” 


It must net be supposed that because the so-called “fixers of ammonia” did no good, 
that these cxperiments militate against the ammoniacal theory. The fact is, as we have 
cften stated, that gypsum, when mixed with guano, instead of fixing the ammonia 
which it contains, has a tendency to set it free, whereby it is lost. For wheat we prefer 
to sow guano alone, in the fall, dragging it in with the seed. “Any of our correspond- 
ents who have used guano, would oblige us by sending the results.—H. 
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“Tex Busners to tHe Aore.”—In occasional excursions through parts of our own and the 
adjoining counties, we have made it a point to inquire concerning the yield of wheat, and the 
answer has almost invariably been, that “the farmers generally get about ten or twelve bushels to 
thp acre.” We speak now of wheat-growing districts where every farmer sows broad fields, year 
after year. With careless farming and poor land, this miserable yield might excite little surprise. 
But we have received the same report from farmers whose lands were once rich, and were evidently 
intended by Nature to be always rich, and well adapted for wheat. 

Is not this proof of an unskillfulness such as Apam might have exhibited the first time he turned 
up the earth and began to “earn his bread by the sweat of his brow,” after being expelled from 
Paradise? We can tell these farmers that, although they believe they understand all the mysteries 
of their venerable profession, while a city editor is utterly ignorant of them, we know they could 
very easily average twenty bushels per acre. Do not suppose, gentlemen, that we are about to 
preach “book-farming” to you, albeit you may stand in great need of such instruction. We do 
not mean that you should study agricultural chemistry, or import guano, or expend as much labor 
upon your wheat-fields as if they were flower gardens; but we mean that you should merely 
practice those simple rudiments which your great ancestor, before referred to, was no doubt 
perfectly master of, five years after his unwilling exit from Eden. Merely resting your lands, 
alternating crops, plowing as if you were not afraid of hurting the grub-worms, paying common 
attention to your seed, and other little matters that add nothing to your labor, are all that would 
be required. You may answer that you do attend to all these things. We do not believe it. It 
is a slander upon Mother Earth, who is not so poor in Western Pennsylvania as many people 


suppose. 
It is time that this rude scratching of a miserable pittance from the ground should be brought ( 
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to anend. To pass over a farm beautifully situated, where the vegetation—of Nature’s planting— 
is most luxuriant, betokening a noble soil, and after having admired it most enthusiastically, to be 
cooly told by the owner that wheat is his principal crop, and that he raises “ ten bushels per acre,” 
makes 6ne feel indignant. Fifty years ago, the farmers of Western Pennsylvania got ten bushels 
of wheat per acre, from the fields they had succeeded in wearing out, and to-day their descendants, 
with reverent imitation get ten bushels also. But fifty years ago there were no steamboats, no 
railroads, no magnetic telegraphs, no leviathan clippers scouring the seas at a speed that would 
astonish even that wicked Dutch —* who commands the “ Phantom Ship,” no daguerreotypes, 
no friction matches; in fact the world was a baby then, and isa giant now. And yet there are 
farmers sticking to the ten bushels to the acre. 

Although we have pointed out a palpable evil, it does not necessarily follow that we should 
suggest aremedy. We refer this branch of business to the members of our Agricultural Society. 
They will no doubt be in a state of intense excitement, as the time approaches for holding the 
State Fair at this place, and will be ready for decisive action in whatever way it may be needed. 
Would it not be a good idea for them to send out a committee through our own county—and 
— the adjoining ones—to examine into the general system of farming, and find out particu- 
arly, by what hocus —_— the ground is pervented from yielding more than ten bushels of wheat 
= acre. They might then contrive a plan to inform every individual farmer that there is a 

etter way, and offer to insure him against loss, if he will make a few timid experiments in the 
track followed by.those bold fellows in other parts of the country, who are not afraid to take forty 
bushels of wheat from an acre. 

It is probably proper to add, that this serious ten bushel charge is not brought against ever 
locality around us, nor against every farmer, in the districts where it applies most directly. Wit 
this explanation, we are prepared to prove that we have drawn no exagerated picture.—Pitts- 
burg Journal. : 





Hicxokr’s IMprovep PortaBLe Crper Mitt.—The accompanying figure represents a 
complete and effective machine, being contained in one frame 24 by 3 feet, and 4 feet 
high, the whole weigh- 
ing 300 Ibs. This mill, 
when attended by two 
men, and properly work- 
ed according to direc- 
tions, will make 6 to 12 
barrels of cider a day. 
The peculiar arrange- 
ment of the cylinders is 
such that no description 
of apple will clog it up, 
but it will at all times 
work free and fast— 
qualities that are indis- 
pensable. The press is 
provided with a heavy 
wrought-iron screw, cut 
on an engine lathe; and 
the pressing box or tub 
is so arranged that as 
soon the pressing is 
accomplished, it can be 
opened in an instant, 
the pomace taken out, and closed again as quickly, and another charge put under the 
screw. No straw or bag is needed, and the cider comes out fast and clear. Any boy 
14 years of age can press as readily as aman. While it possesses all the advantages of 
the old style mill, it has none of its objections. One quart or one barrel of cider can be 
made any time it suits the owner to use it, and hg can work up the apples off of each 
tree to suit his convenience. The mill is worked either by hand or horse power, and 












































: ) is 16 by 17 feet, and is connected with the parlor by sliding doors, making, as before 
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DESIGN FOR A FARM HOUSE. 


I senp you a plan and description of my first farm house. It was built five years ago 
this summer, for ABRAHAM Tuayer, of Somerset, Niagara county, N. Y. It has been 
examined by a great many persons, and pronounced very convenient. It is built in the 
cottage style, for which the ground plan was designed. It possesses the external irreg- 
ular shape necessary for the pointed gable, without exposing that heavy roof which is 
so common in the country, wherever they are made steep or square on oblong houses ; 


and it is chiefly for this reason that I send this for publication. Something of the kind 


seems to be demanded, and impressed upon the mind of the farming public. 

A Gothic house differs essentially in all its parts from one in any of the other orders of 
architecture, and can not be engrafted on a foundation adapted to them. Its founda- 
tion must be laid in the earth, and long, straight sides must be avoided, as very broad 
ends should be. For instance, a house is required 25 by 32 feet,—that is about the 
common size,—and a steep roof is wanted, say a half pitch, which would give a roof, 
12} feet high; and with the projection of the eaves, would make the rafters about 20 
feet long. This would seem to weigh down on the sides of the house so heavy that it 
would be painful for the eye to rest upon; and yet such houses are being built and 
called Gothic! Oh! shade of Downrne, is this cottage architecture? The arrange- 
ment of the windows, too, is very important, and no pleasing effect can be produced 
with the common factory sash in such houses. If they are beautiful at all, it is the 
beauty of outline, rather than in detail, of costly work, which of course must be subor- 
dinate to the general plan. 

‘But to my plan. I will describe it, not claiming perfection of course. The parlor 
and dining-room may be considered the main part of the house, 16 by 33 feet on the 
ground, and 16 feet high. The front hall is 9 by 15 feet, and 16 high. The nursery 
and bed-room are only 9 feet high. The end of the bed-room forms a bay-window, 
which in external appearance is very pleasing. The kitchen is 11 feet high, (it should 
have been 16). You will observe that each room is square, and the parlor and dining- 
room 33 feet long, yet the longest horizontal part of the roof exposed is 9 feet. 

In the internal arrangement, the dining or living-room should be first considered. It 
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said, a room 16 by 33 feet, as . 
occasion may require. The nur- 
sery, kitchen, buttery, and front 
hall, each opens to this room, as 
will be seen by reference to the i" 
ground plan. The kitchen is 9 7 
very convenient for doing house 
work; from it we go to the cel- / ow 
lar, to the-wood-house, into the L 


buttery, nursery, and back cham- = ‘ 
bers; and both kinds of water = 6 

are obtained at the door—rain = 
water in the sink and well water ~ 

at the end of the stoop. There 9 aon * 
is what should never be omitted is | 

in a dwelling house—a good 
bathing-room. 

This house is built in the most 
substantial.manner. The outside 
is covered with inch boards match- 
ed, and the joints battened with 
3-inch strips 14 inches in thick- 
ness. The glass of the double . 
windows is 8 by 16 inches, two 
wide in each sash. The cost of 
the whole building will not vary 5 
much trom $1500; but that = | 
would depend upon the finish. 


The only difference in the cost of 

a S ‘ ai ExPLaNAtTtIon.—1, Veranda. 2, Front Hall. 8, Living-room. 4, 
such a house | and & plain one Parlor. 5, Kitchen. 6, Nursery. 7, Parlor Bed-room, eS Wood- 
equally well finished, is in the house. 9 Platform. 10, Bathing-room. 11, Stoop. 12, 18, Press 


, 14, Veranda. 
work, the material being about marae 
the same. The end that I claim to have accomplished is the production of a neat, 
compact, convenient, farm dwelling. Ww. Morean. 
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Tae Wueat Fty, or “ Weevit.”—Considerable interest has been felt, and still exists 
in Western New York, to Jearn something more of the nature and probable increase or 
decrease of the wheat fly, or “ weevil,” whose ravages have extended with greater or less 
severity over several of our best wheat growing counties. The perfect insect is a small 
fly, about the size of a gnat, which it resembles. Unlike the Hessian fly, it produces 
but one generation in a year, and deposits its eggs, not on the leaves of the wheat as 
the Hessian fly does, but under the glumes (chaff), which invest the germs of seed as 
they begin to grow. The eggs, or nits, of the fly hatch in a few days (from five to 
seven), and give forth a brood of small crange-colored larve, or worms. Like the young 
of all animals, these consume nutritious food freely, to enable them to increase in weight 
and substance. The infant seeds of the wheat plant are the natural and best food of 
the young growing wheat flies. Arrived at maturity, the larva, or worm, either falls 
from the ear of wheat to the ground, or, as Dr. Fircu suggests and believes, it avails 
itself of a wet, cloudy day, or of a heavy dew at night, when the stem of the plant is 
moist, and crawls down to the earth, into which it penetrates an inch or two, and 
changes into a pupa, or chrysalis. 
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Marticultural Department. 


CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 








CURLED LEAF IN THE PEACH. 


Tus disease, if s9 we may call it, has been, for four or five years past, assuming a 
more and more serious aspect, so that cultivators around us here in Western N. Y:, 
begin to say that if it goes on as it threatens to do, and no remedy be discovered, we 
shal! ~~, be compelled to abandon peach culture entirely. This would certainly be a 
great calamity, and it becomes every one who wishes to escape it, to investigate care- 
| fully the nature of the disease, with a view to the discovery of the real cause. We 

have been looking anxiously for some new light on the subject among the journals of |} 
the day, and find the following in a recent number of the Country Gentleman. 


“The curl in the leaf of the peach, which is generally supposed to have had a very unfavorable 
influence on the young crop, has given rise to much speculation as to its immediate cause, and cold 5 
weather, aphides, fungus, or mildew, and diseased sap, have been variously assigned, as reasons, ie 
The cold weather-theory will not always apply, as the disease sometimes appears after a continued 
succession of warm days, and the first opening of the young leaves shows the symptoms when they 
have never been exposed to a cool night. Again, the disease has often made its appearance when 5 
no aphides could at any time be detected with the most powerful achromatic glass; and newly A 
opening leaves, exposed only a few hours to the fresh air, and on which no insect had ever set 
foot, have shown incipient but unmistakable indications. The explanation by “diseased sap,” is 
too general and indefinite—the fungus theory has more appearance of plausibility, but needs inves- 
tigation and proof—and if correct, the fungus must be of internal growth, as the smooth and 
shining epidermis of the leaf is quite unbroken when the cur! first —— in the cellular tissue. 

But whatever may be the cause, the best remedy, so far as discovered, is vigorous growth. We 
have observed trees standing in the corner of a hog yard, where they were copiously supplied with 
manure, and as a consequence making a rapid growth, covered with deep green foliage, with 
searcely a vestige of the curl; and a row of peach trees which had been very freely shortened in 
the past winter, by cutting off branches in some eases an inch in diameter, have sent out strong 
new shoots, almost wholly free from the disease, and the trees are well loaded with young fruit.” 





} 


Now our opinion, formed several vears ago, and strengthened by later experience, is 
that the curl is produced by changes of temperature too great for the delicate constitu- 
tion of the peach. It is a tree that vegetates early, and being usually and from 
necessity planted in a light soil, its earliness is hastened and the sap gets into active 
circulation, and young leaves are put forth long before the weather in our northern 
climate becomes steadily warm. We all know how common it is to have warm genial 
spring weather about the opening of the buds, when a sudden change comes and we 
have probably a week or two of cold, rainy weather, with slight frosts probably, with 


cold dry winds. This at once arrests the development of the young shoots and leaves ; ; 
the sap becomes stagnant and diseased; the bark is ruptured and gum oozes out all . 
over the younger parts; the leaves, whether in an embryo condition rolled up in the ‘ 


bud, or half or wholly expanded, become swollen and diseased; then mildew attacks 
them, as it is always ready to reign upon sickly or feeble vegetation, and with this 
aphides and other insects: hence the opinions that mildew or insects were the cause of 
the disease. 

1849, we think, was the first year that this disease appeared in Western N. Y., in a 
serious form. That spring was cold and changable. 1850 was similar and the curl was 
worse than before, and so has continued since. One strong argument, at least so we 
regard, in favor of this view, is the fact that if we have fine weather at the opening 
of the peach buds, we have very little curl, and that immediately after a change to 
cold the curl appears, and its severity is always in proportion to the intensity and /) \ 
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continuance of the cold. Then again as soon as the weather becomes warm and steady, 
the diseased leaves drop and new healthy leaves appear, and the disease is no more 
seen that season, not a symptom of it. Besides some varieties dre much less affected 
by it than others. We have a very hardy French variety, Peche de Vignes, that 
scarcely ever shows a curl in the worst seasons. We have a short row of six trees, that 
have come almost hourly under our observation; the varieties are the Snow, Old, 
Mixon Free, La Grande, Crawfords Early, Haines Karly, and Cooledges Favorite. 
These were all planted at one time, of the samg age, and in the same soil, and have 
been treated exactly alike, but the Geniets Bake and Cooledges Favorite have suf- 
fered so much less than the others from the curl that the trees are nearly twice as large, 
and both have now a good crop of fruit on, while the others have few or none. In 
going through an extensive orchard we might find many instances of this kind. 

In addition to this, we find that trees in sheltered gardens suffer less than those 
exposed ; and under glass there is no such’thing as curl. Are not all these facts suffi- 
cient to warrant the opinion we have expressed. 

The article we have quoted, says “the disease sometimes occurs after a succession 
of warm days.” We admit this, but it has never appeared to our knowledge after 
warm days without the intervention of cold nights. Has any one seen it appear in 
warm weather, say in June, July, or subsequent months ? 

It says too, that “the first opening of the young leaves show the symptoms when 
they have never been exposed even to a cold night.” We grant this, but as we have 
said, the sudden and violent check given to the tree affects every part, and the leaves 
even while rolled up in the bud. Neither can we agree with the opinion that “ vigor- 
ous growth is the best remedy,” for we have seen some of the most vigorous growing 
trees suffer most seriously. We regard well ripened wood as more important than 
vigorous growth, but we would combine these if we could. Were not the trees quoted 
as examples benefitted by some kind of protection? To avoid in some degree the 
effects of the malady we can now only suggest the selection of hardy varieties and 
planting in situations somewhat protected from the cold west and north-west winds. 
Will peach growers who have have had an opportunity for extensive observation give 
us the benefit of their experience on this subject? If we have drawn erroneous con- 
clusions from our own observations we shall be thankful to any one who will set us 
right. 





STRAWBERRIES. 


Tue practice of planting strawberries in August is a very good one when well done, 
but very hazardous when performed with as little care as one would take in April. 
Every season we have to listen to hundreds of complaints concerning the loss of summer 
and autumn plantations of strawberries. The plants, in most cases, are feeble, the dry 
weather not allowing them to become well rooted. The ground is dry, and although 
the plants may have been set after a shower, the heat, sun, and dry air, soon leaves the 
ground as dry as ever, and what can the plants do but die? We must suggest to those 
who desire to make a strawberry bed in August or September, to see in the first place 
that the ground is thoroughly wet. If a rain does not happen to come at the right 
time, and in sufficient quantity, then apply the watering-pot or engine, and drench it 
completely, until the water has gone down even to the subsoil. The plants may then 
be set. But when they are in the ground, even tlius prepared for them, all is not over. 
If a brilliant sun shines out upon them in its full force the day after they are planted, 
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be afforded for a few days. Evergreen boughs, or boards set on their edge and meeting 
at the top, forming a roof over the rows of plants, are easily applied. 

If such a course a§ this is followed, strawberry plants may be set in any month of 
summer, and in any sort of weather. Nothing can be a greater waste of time than the 
very common method of planting in a soil as dry as ashes, and then dribbling a little 
water on every day. People say, “I can not see why it is my plants die; I water them 
every day.” They do not understand that this every day sprinkling amounts to nothing 
more than to hasten the death of the plants. One good thorough soaking of the ground 
before the plants are set, will generally sustain them till re-rooted, and is worth a thou- 
sand sprinklings afterwards. 

We intended, at this time, merely to touch upon this single point. As to varieties, 
preparation of soil, mode of planting, &c., we must refer to past numbers of the Farmer. 
We must say this much, however, that the soil should be trenched eighteen inches to 
two feet deep, and be enriched with well rotted compost or manures. Then the plants 
must be set at sufficient distance apart to admit of clean and good culture until the 
fruit is fit to be gathered. 

We see quite enough of planting in common fields, and allowing the plants to run 
at random, and cover the whole ground. Rather than adopt such a course, it is much 
better to resolve never to plant a strawberry. Just at the moment when abundant 
food and moisture is indispensable, the thin surface of the ground is parched, and the 
fruit withers on its stalk, instead of coming to full and perfect maturity. The straw- 
berry does not require an expensive or difficult management, but a constant care the 
year round, without which it is a most unprofitable object of cultivation. 


THE PALMER WORM. 


Throughout a large portion of the New England States, and in parts of New York, 
orchards have suffered severely from the ravages of a strange looking caterpillar, that 
few people had ever seen before. We were glad to find the following history and 
accounts of its transformations, in the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle of July 21, written 
by Professor Harris. 


“During the month of June, asmall worm, or naked caterpillar, has been observed on apple trees, 
in large numbers, throughout the greater part of New England, and in the valley of the Hudson in 
New York. By some persons it was thought to be a new comer; and by others was mistaken for 
a second generation of the canker worm, which disappeared about the time that these smaller 
insects began their ravages. This, however, is by no means the first visitation of the insect in such 
unwelcome and destructive profusion. As long ago as the year 1791, it prevailed through many 
parts of New England, during the month of June, and at that time received the name of the Palmer 
worm. Some accounts of its ravages in orchards and even among forest trees, at that date may be 
found, under the head of insects, in the second edition of Dr. Dane’s “New England Farmer and 
Georgical Dictionary.” 

Communications concerning this insect, several of them accompanied by specimens, have been 
sent to me from Bradford, Andover, and Westford, Mass.; from New Boston, and Keene, New 
Hamphire; from New Haven and Salisbury, Conn.; and from Providence, R. I. Apple, cherry 
and plum trees in my own garden, also afforded me a few of the same insects, which were first 
observed there about the tenth of June. Within the past three weeks, numerous accounts of this 
supposed new or hitherto unnoticed depredator have been published in all our agricultural news- 

apers. In some places orchards have suffered from these insects in the same way and to as great 
an extent.as from the ravages of canker worms; and in some cases, not only the leaves, but the 
young fruit has been destroyed by them. ; 

These worms, or caterpillars, grow to the length of about half an inch. Though’ varying 
somewhat in hue, they are mostly ef a pale yellowish green color, with two blackish lines along 
the top of the back, and a brownish head. Under a magnifier, a few short hairs can be seen on the 
body, arising singly from little black points, arranged in threes on each side of every ring ; and there 


1) are usually two, more or less conspicuous, semicircular, blackish spots on the top of the first ring. 
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They have sixteen feet ; the first three pairs being jointed, and ending with a point or claw, the 
others fleshy tubercles without proper joints. They are very impatient of being touched, and on 
being taken into the hand, move with great agility, and by jerks, both forwards and backwards. 
When the trees are shaken, the insects spin down, and hang suspended by threads. Probably most 
of them leave the trees in the same way, when their course is finished. In some places, it was 
observed that they all took their departure during heavy showers, towards the end of June. My 
official engagements, at that time, prevented my observing their progress abroad. 

All the specimens sent to me, that remained alive, together with a few from my trees, were put 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, and were supplied with leaves. About the 28th of June, some of these 
worms began to cover themselves with a transparent web, formed of a few delicate silken threads. 
Oue of them was transformed toa chrysalis within its web on the 5th of July, and became a 
winged moth on the 9th; having remained in the chrysalis state only four days, Others were more 
tardy in their transformations; and one still remains a chrysalis. More than half of the whole 
were unable to take this form, having perished in the worm state from the attacks of an internal 

‘parasite, a minute grub, which aftet preying on the vitals of its victim, left the body and spun 
itself a little oval whitish cocoon or pod, from which it emerged soon afterwards as a tiny four- 
winged ichneumon fly. 

“The chryzalis of the palmer, worm is only one-quarter of an inch long. It is of a pale brown 
color, and differs from that of the common bud-worm in not haying any transverse rows of teeth 
around the body. The moth is of an ashen grey color above, whitish and lustrous like satin beneath. 
The fore wings are very narrow, and are sprinkled with a few black dots, three of which, near the 
middle, are larger than the rest. The hind wings are also narrow, blackish, and surrounded by 
very broad fringes. The antenne are bristle-formed. The palpi, or feelers, project horizontally 
from the head, in the form of a brush-like snout, and from the middle of the upper side of each of 
them arises the curved and pointed terminal joint, like a little spur. The tongue is spirally rolled, 
and when extended measures about half the length of the antennez. This little moth rests with the 
fore part of the body slightly elevated, the narrow wings horizontally incumbent upon the body, 
and the antenne turned backwards and lying straight upon the wings. The insect may now be 
seen on the wing in the evening, soon after sunset; and it may also be found, in considerable num- 
bers, among the grass, at a somewhat earlier hour. 

“ A scientific name and character, with the classification of this moth, remain to be given. It 
belongs to a group or tribe called Tiveapa, and to the genus Rhinosia of Treitsche, or Chetochilus 
of Stephens. Most of the insects belonging to the above named tribe are of small size, and have 
diminutive specific names ending inel/a. As this insect frequents the orchard (in Latin pometum), 
it may be called Rhinosia pometella, the little Rhinosia, or the little Snout-moth, of the orchard. 
From other species of the same genus it may be distinguished by the following characters: Fore 
wings ash-gray, sprinkled with blackish dots, three of which, larger than the rest, are placed trian- 
gularly near the middle; a dusky trausverse band near the tips, and a curved row of seven black 
dots at the origin of the terminal fringe. Hind wings dusky, with a Jeaden luster, black veins, 
and very long black fringes. Body and legs beneath, yellowish-white, with the luster of satin. 
Length, from the forehead to the ends of the closed wings, five-sixteenths of an inch. Expansion 
of the wings, five-eights of an inch. 

“Some hope may be entertained that the little parasites, alluded ‘o in the foregoing account, may 
tend greatly to check the future undue increase of the palmer worms, Should a second generation 
of the latter appear during the present summer, or should we have another visitation of them next 
year, or at any future time, some means for arresting their depredations may become necessary. 
Showering,the trees with soap-suda, or a solution of whale-oil-soap, or with lime-water, dusting 
ashes or air-slaked lime on the leaves, when wet with dew or rain, or casting dry sand upon the 
trees, may be found serviceable.” 


——_+¢0—————— 


I am much pleased with your article on “ Raising Fruits from Seed,” and I think it 
will have a tendency to awaken an interest in that direction. In the fall of 1849 I 
planted as soon as the seeds were perfect, and taken fresh from the fruit, Grapes, Cur- 
rants, Raspberries, Apples, Peaches, Pears, Cherries, and Plums, and every variety came 
up in due season, and have done far better than I could have expected. My Currants 
and Raspberries are very nice varieties ; one bush of Raspberries are later than com- 
mon. One of my seedling Grapes has fruit on this season; so far they look very fine. 
It is a seedling from the Catawba, and the grapes are now larger than on the original. 
If the fruit proves as good as I anticipate, I will send you a layer from it, if desired. 
C. W.—Lake Grove, N. Y. 


to 
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Wr would call particular attention to the in- 
teresting and valuable communication by J. B. 
Lawes, Esq., on the fattening qualities of various 
breeds of sheep. As many of our readers are 
aware, Mr. Lawes is an English land owner, 
possessing a fine estate in Hertfordshire, some 
three hundred acres of which he devotes to ex- 
perimental purposes. For the last ten years, 
assisted by Dr. J. H. Grrsert, and other able 
chemists, he has been systematically experiment- 
ing on most of the important problems connected 
with agricultural chemistry, at an expense of 
some fifteen thousand dollars per annum. 





The results obtained have already greatly ex- 
tended the boundary of our inductive knowledge 
respecting the rationale of the rotation of crops, 
fattening animals, the effect of climate, artificial 
manures, the fall of rain, &c., on the production 
of grain and root crops, as also their effect on 
the elaboration, maturity, composition of plants, 


The care, skill, aud minute accuracy with 
which these experiments are executed, we have 
had personal opportunity of witnessing. Every 
thing these gentlemen publish may be relied upon 
with the greatest confidence. None of the re- 
sults which form the basis of new views, or which 
militate against established theory, are depended 
on till they have been tested in many various 
ways witl! a like result. For instance: we re- 
collect when Dr. Gupert was determining the 
percentage of nitrogen in many samples of wheat 
grown under different manuria] treatment, he 
found one sample that had been manured by su- 
perphosphate of lime to contain three per cent. 
of nitrogen in dry matter, or about double that 

¢manured with ammoniacal salts. In all cases 
duplicate analysis were made, which agreed with- 
in a tenth of one per cent. But in this case Dr. 
G. could not satisfy himself of the correctness of 
the result short of five several analyses, all of 
which agreed. Dr. Gitpert’s doubts are worthy 
of more confidence than many men’s certainties, 

Mr. Lawes has an immense accumulation of 
experimental results not yet published. His in- 
vestigations expand so much, as he proceeds, that 
he can not keep pace with them, and he has 
therefore but little time for writing. 

Our limited space compelled us to leave out a 
valuable pertion ef Mr. Lawes article, referring 


Chitor’s + Cable. 


—__e—__—_—. 


artificial manures, or fatting cattle and sheep with 
oileake and other purchased food. We will give 
Mr. L.’s views on this subject in a future namber- 





> 





Nationa Untversities.—Dr. T. Romeyn Bec, 
long distinguished for his learning and scientific 
attainments, has given to the public some valua- 
ble suggestions on the importance of founding 
Universities of a higher order than any of the 
existing colleges in the United States, for the 
more perfect education of studious men, rather 
than for the instruction of youth. The four years 
spent by the latter in colleges only prepares then 
to become in the future, scholars, and masters of 
arts and science, for the pursuit of which our 
present institutions do not furnish them any ade- 
quate facilities. Our medical and law schools are 
mere specialities, and quite limited in their 
studies and objects. Institutions of a much 
broader basis, embracing every department of 
the natural sciences, and their application to all 
the industrial arts of society, are greatly needed. 
Dr. Beck enumerates many professorships that 
ought to be established in an American Univer- 
sity ; and being himself the author of a work on 
Medical Jurisprudence, which had the honor of 
being adopted as a text book at some of the best 
European Universities, his remarks on this topic 
have peculiar force: 


“ We require the appointment, under public authority, of 
a Professor of Medical Jurisprudence or Forensic Medé- 
cine. It is not possible to do full justice to this subject in 
Medical Colleges. We teach there, what is known. We 
want a person or persons who shall ascertain, if possible, 
the unknown. And great as have been the discoveries of 
late years, in this science, still the cunning of the murderer 
has frequently outrun them. Why should not men duly 
qualified, be appointed to such an office, who by their re- 
searches would be far in advance of those who by secret, 
and in some cases almost unknown means, prevent detec- 
tion in the commission of crime. There is a person now 
living*—the certainty of whose knowledge on the power of 
poisons is such, that he is not only called to examine cases 
in every part of France, but not long sinc® was summoned 
to Belgium, in one which, at the time, attracted the atten- 
tion of all Europe. I hold that there should be two or 
three persons of this character appointed and paid by the 
government to perform this important duty. 

“Tt is impossible for our public institutions to support 
professorships in these various and accumulating sciences 
and branches of sciences. You require the aid of the gov- 
ernment, or what is still better, private individuals must 
come forward, foster and support them. 

“ Addressing myself to an audience, partly composed of 
members of the Legislature, I submit with great deference, 
that there are certain subjects, which most particularly 
claim their care and endowment. 

“For example, a Professor of Seatistics might be ap 
pointed with great advantage to the community. His 
duties would be laborious, but how much time and money 





*Dr. Onria. The next mail from abroad brought the 
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news of his death. 
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might be saved, were he to compare, analyze and deter- 
mine what has been accomplished as to Prisons, Hospitals, 
Asylums, and indeed the whole range of our corrective and 
beneficial institutions. How much useful information is 
even now gained by examining the returns of the Ce nsus 
and of Annual Bills of Mortality. I can only glance at this 
subject, nor can I do more, with another and which may be 
styled a Professorship of Comparative Law and Legisla- 
tion. Reform is on foot, even under absolute governments. 
One State is borrowing from another. Great efforts are 
as to simplify and condense the laws under which we 

The above paragraphs indicate the manner in 
which the subject is handled by the Secretary of 
the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. Human elevation is retarded, laws 
are complicated, crimes and frauds are fostered, 
and popular ignorance perpetuated, because our 
highest and our lowest educational advantages 
are equally contracted, and sadly defective. Our 
object in bringing this subject so frequently be- 
fore the readers of the Farmer, is to influence, in 
some small degree, public opinion. In pointing 
out how easy it is for any agricultural chemist of 
moderate skill to impose on the farming commu- 
nity any nostrum as an improved artificial manure, 
as we have endeavored in a preceding num- 
ber, our purpose wa’ to show the necessity 
of a more enlarged and thorough education of 
agriculturists, not to interfere with the manufac- 
turers and venders of the superphosphate of lime, 
or of any manure whatever. 
ples are every thing—men little or nothing. 
Men are the creaturés of a day, while sound 
principles and wise public institutions, may last 
through indefinite ages, To the latter are due 
our best thoughts, our best efforts; and the great 
and the good of the land are contemplating the 
ways and means to establish throughout its length 
and breadth, a more efiicient system of common 
school and university education. Unless this is 
done, as Dr. Becx truly suggests, it will be im- 
possible either to detect frauds innumerable, or 
punish crime. It is even now exceedingly difficult 
to purchase any pure, unadulterated medicines, 
as any good physician knows. To expese impo- 
sitions of all kinds we regard as the high and 
sacred duty of every citizen; and to qualify all 
honest men to do 80 effectively, science must be 
placed within their reach. 


—— 


Spiers’ & SuRENNE’s Pronouncina DICTIONARY OF THE 
Frencu anp Enciisn Lanauagrs. D. AppLeton & Co., 
200 Broadway, New York. 


Srrers’ Dictionary is a thoroughly new and 
original work, elaborated from the latest and 
most approved sources in English and French, 
and not a mere reproduction or revision of any 
preceding French or English Dictionary. A work 
of the critical and comprehensive character in 
which the learning and professional attain- 


With us,. princi-. 





ments of many of the ablest men in France and 
England are united, has long been needed to 
facilitate the study of either language by such as 
wished to have access to the literature, arts, and 
sciences developed in both. With the French 
and English dictionaries before in use, the Ameri- 
ean or English student of chemistry, anatomy, 
surgery, agricultural and horticultural sciences, 
who wished to consult French authors on these 
and kindred professional subjects, found the old 
works of Boyer and Crampaup and the compila- 
tions therefrom, nearly worthless, so rapid has 
been the progress of the arts and sciences within 
the last fifty years. Whether in modern litera- 
ture, military or civil engineering, commercial 
and mercantile pursuits, in manufactures, indus- 
trial and the fine arts, or in the various depart- 
ments of the natural sciences, this Dictionary, 
improved as it has been by the American editor, 
Mr. QuackEnzos, is beyond comparison the best 
extant. Mr. Q. has enlarged the work, and ap- 
pended to every word the accurate and justly 
celebrated pronunciation of Surenne’s Pronoune- 
ing Dictionary. He has given, under their re- 
spective terms, all the important synonymes of 
of the French language, translated from Guizor 
and other reliable sources. 

It is needless to urge the great value of the 
ability to read books written on rural arts and 
sciences in the French language; for the fact is 
generally understood that France, with her long 
established agricultural and horticultural schools 
and colleges, is in advance of all other nations, 
In medical science, civil and military engineer- 
ing, French text books ought to be studied by 
every American interested in these departments 
of knowledge ; and we are happy to know that 
not only the French, but the German and Spanish 
languages are receiving far more attention in our 
colleges and academies than ever before. For this 
auspicious improvement the public is much in- 
debted to Messrs, Arrteron & Co. for their ad- 
mirable German and Spanish, as well as French 
Dictionaries, in connection with the English lan- 
guage. 

qmeannippemnenn 
LANGsTROTH ON THE HivE AND THe Honey-Bre; A Beo- 
keeper's Manual. By Rev. L. L. Lanestrora. Horxuys, 

Brean & Co., Northampton, Mass. 

We have received through Mr. Darrow, book- 
seller, of fMis city, a book of about 400 pages 
with the above title. We have not vet had time 
to examine it carefully, but a slight examination 
has impressed us with the idea that it is a work 
of careful research, and of great value to the 
bee-keeper. 
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. 
Mrxer’s Domestic Pouttry Boox. 


We have received from the publisher, Gzo. W. 
Fisner, of this city, Miver’s New Poultry Book. 
Mr. Mixer has allowed the poultry raisers to tell 
their own story, and of the mass of articles fur- 
nished for this work, most of them are really 
valuable, shgwing a disposition on the part of 
the writers to treat the subject candidly and 
fairly ; other articles show their authors ridicul- 
ously ignorant of the subject of which they write. 
On the whole, it is a book that every one who 
has the least touch of the “chicken fever” should 
read, as it is the only one on the subject up to 
the times. We have no doubt the publisher will 
reap a rich harvest. For price, &e., see our ad- 
vertising columns. 








Spercues in ConGress By J. R. Gippinos. 
Published by Jewerr & Co.: Boston. 
by Dewey. 


For sale 


ee ee 

Tue New York CattLe Market.—At a meeting 
of the Farmer’s Club, one of the subjects of dis- 
cussion was “ The Benefit of Railroads to Farmers;” 
and in this connection one of the members made 
some interesting statements respecting the sources 
from which the New York market is supplied. 
He said: 


We have beeves in our market that started from the 
prairies within the week. They are delivered here from 
the North Western prairies at an expense of $10 to $12 per 
head, and yet the men who produce these cattle are the last 
to see the benefit derived from railroads. It would be rare 
to find a hundred head of cattle in New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Vermont markets at one time, but for 
the droves that come from the West. 

Were it not for the railroads they could not be brought 
here. In winter they can not drive them because of the 
expense and difficulty, wearing out the cattle from fatigue. 
By the railroad they can come from Chicago, and be de- 
livered from the cars in this city in good condition, and 
always within the week. It would take from fifty to ninety 
days to bring the cattle from the western parts of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, or Arkansas on foot. A week ago the 
speaker saw a curiosity at our cattle market. It was a drove 
of cattle from the Cherokee Nation, west of Arkansas. 
These cattle were raised by the Indians, and marked with 
their hieroglyphics. They were bought by an_ Illinois 
drover, and pustured upon the grand prairies of the West 
one summer, and fed through the winter upon the abun- 
dance of corn that grows in Southern Illinois. They were 
this spring started upon their travels eastward, and were 
finally butchered in New York. 

It would have been almost impossible to have brought 
these cattle down here on foot, as ten miles a day is an or- 
dinary journey, and even had they arrived here, they 
would have been in such a condition as to be almost un- 
saleable. It was his opinion, that but for the railroads, 
New York would be in a state of starvation so as far as 
meat is concerned. 


—_——_—__._____—. 
Sranparp Weicuts or Grarx.—The standard 
weights of the following grains are regulated by 
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Farmer Premiums ror 1853.—Below we give 

the award of premiums for the present year : 
PREMIUMS TO INDIVIDUALS. ” 

Ist. For the greatest number of subscribers 
sent by one individual, $30 in agricultural books, 
Josepu Gittespre, Carbondale, Pa. 

2d. Emory Luce, Kingsville, Ohio, $20. 

8. Jason L. Sanrorp, San Francisco, Cal., $10. 

COUNTY PRRMIUMS. 

Ist. To the county in which the greatest num- 
ber of copies of the Farmer is taken, an Agricul- 
tural Library worth $40, Erte County, Penn. 

2d. Library worth $25, Cayuga County, N. Y. 

2d. Out of the State, $25 to Asurasuca County, 
Ohio. 

Selections of books can be made by those enti- 
tled to them, or the choice left to us. Those 
entitled to premiums will please order. 

en Sed 

Lewis F. Atien’s Sate or Snort Horn anv Da- 
von Catrte.—We call the attention of our read- 
ers to Mr. Auten’s sale of stock at Grand Island, 
six miles below Buffalo, on “the 7th day of Sep- 


tember next. 
—_——___~aa—___—— 


A Goop Cow.—J. P. Hart, McLean, Tompkins 
county, N. Y., writes us that the past season he 
had a cow that produced in nine months 351 Ibs, 
of butter, besides what was consumed by a fami- 
ly of three, and “goers and comers.” The sour 
milk, with a very little provender, fatted a spring 
pig that weighed, when dressed in November, 
315 Ibs. 





—— 
Srate Fairs ror 1853. 

New York, at Saratoga,.......... ere Sept. 20, 21, 22, 23 
ER, BE BPO ligs ccc cocccccececcces Sept. 27, 29, 30 
OI 00:0: 005 64005sencseccencse --. Sept. 13, 14, 15 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg,........ a = 3 27, 28, 29 
Kentucky, at Lexington,............... Sept. 13 to 16 
re 5, 6, 7 
PENS 4:6 ck cdnecececcescovecessesese . 25, 26, 27, 28 
Iilinoia, at Springfield,...............0. . 11, 12, 13, 14 
Indiana, at Lafayette,...... 12, 13, 14 
Wisconsin, at Watertown, . ad 4toT 
Virginia, at Richmond,................. No 1, 2, 3,4 
Lower Canada Board of Agriculture, An- 

ND Be isivccccccecccedscecas Sept. 26, to 27 
RE ccc ccnnsresdeccensecess Oct. 5 to 
Southern Central Agricultural Society, 

BRIE, Gtigcececcceccescseccessses 17 to 20 





Inquiries and Answers. 


Wnueat Sorts rv Micntaay.—The critical inves- 
tigation of the longest cultivated fields in the 


law in the State of New York, as follows, to| wheat districts of Michigan would reveal a state 
which we append the common weight: of things not very dissimilar to that disclosed in 
Standard of weight. Com. weight. | + ] ing: 

Of Wheat,............60 Ibs. BS to 65 ibe, | *2e following 

3. ees 56 .. 46 to 56 .. About a year since, Dr. J. H. Sautspury, of New York, 

3g Serres iP as 4 to 56 furnished me an analysis of the soil of a: portion of my 

CEG). co sccccccsses 32. 28 to 44 farm, which produced me that season a erop of wheat, 
) Of Indian Corn,......56 .. 50 to 62 . yielding about sixteen bushels per acre. This land, by an 
y ~~ a 


y -—" 
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arent course of cropping for several successive years, 
had become a good deal impoverished. The analysis 
showed, as I was fully apprized before, a deficiency of vege- 
table matter, as well as of several important mineral ele- 
ments of the wheat crop, especially phosphoric acid, of 
which there was only 0.02 per cent ; there was also a lack 
of potash, but a pretty fair supply of lime, about two per 
cent. 

Now, what course would you recommend as the most 
economical for increasing the quantity of phosphoric acid ? 
I am now preparing the ground for a crop of winter wheat, 
in order to seed down to clover, the clover sown last year 
having been almost entirely destroyed in consequence of 
the severe protracted drouth. Would it pay to purchase 
bone shavings, or meal, in New York, adding the cost of 
transportation here, to sow with the wheat this fall? If so, 
what quanty per acre would suffice the purposes of the 
present crop of wheat? We have no bone mills in this 
State, and sulphuric acid can not be purchased short of 
New York at a reasonable price. Wa. RK. ScuvyLen.— 
Marshall, Calhoun county, Mich. 

The above letter opens up a question of more 
importance to the people of this cauntry than 
any other which is likely to engage their atten- 
tion in the nineteenth century. How can farm- 
ers in Michigan and other states, constantly 
remove phosphoric acid and potash in crops, and 
by the stirring, washing and leaching of the soil, 
and not impoverish the land? At present prices 
of bone dust, potash, guano and superphosphate 
of lime in New York, it will not pay to traneport 
either to Marshall, Michigan, for agricultural 
purposes, We have a farm to rejuvenate which 
lies within a mile of tide water where vessels 
come on the Potomac, and find it cheaper to 
make manure on a poor soil than to purchase it 
in a city two miles distant. It may be different 
in Marshall, or Calhoun county, where our cor- 
respondent resides. Our system is to sell noth- 
ing but air from the farm, in the shape of butter, 
fat pigs, and the like, while phosphoric acid and 
alkalies are drawn mainly from the subsoil, but 
partly from purchased wood ashes. For the 
present, wheat culture should be given up, 
except for home consumption, to those who are 
willing to impoverish their fields. Nightsoil, if 
properly saved in all cities and villages, would 
go far to supply the fertilizers needed to grow 
wheat. 

If Mr. S. can sell fat hogs at $4, per 100 Ibs, 
net weight, he may*buy corn at forty cents a 
bushel, and obtain all the manure the corn will 
make as a profit for his trouble of feeding it. The 
gain in meat will pay for the corn. Instead of 
buying corn, we are raising it almost expressly 
to make manure. If we sell only the butter and 
fat meat which may be extracted from corn 
plants, the manure derived from the crop will 
possess nearly all the anmonia, and other mineral 
elements which the stems, leaves and seeds 
of maize contained. On ordinary land well 
tilled, one can make a fair crop with wood ashes 
and a little guano; and with corn he can make 





rich manure, In Michigan, clover may answer 
better than corn, although we doubt it. ° 

To aid the soil in bringing a good crop of 
clover, try 100 bushels of ashes as an experiment, 
if you can buy them at a moderate price in 
Marshall. Pick up all the bones you can find, 
and boil them in strong lye until they fall to. a 
powder, and then mix the lye and bones with an 
old dry compost, or dry loam, and seatter it 
evenly over your wheat fallow, or ficid, asa 
top-dressing. Turnips ate a valuable crop for 
making manure; and with a little pains they 
may be grown at a very cheap rate. In the 
present half civilized condition of society, when 
the inhabitants of cities prefer pestilence to 
cleanliness, and are unwilling to feed the land 
that feeds them, the farmer must rely mainly on 
his own home resources for the raw material of 
crops. Not until the soil is vastly more impov- 
erish than it now is, will the American people 
begin to study agriculture as a profession. 





(J. H. Watrace, Casey, IIL) “We have none of 
the African wheat at present, but shall procure a 
small quantity after harvest, and shall then be 
happy to send you some. 


—_—_.————_—__ 


INFORMATION WANTED. — Last season my father had a 
meadow of twenty acres of timothy, which had been seed- 
ed three years, and yielded a good crop of hay each year, 
until last year, it came up thick in the spring, and grew 
finely until six or eight inches high, and then all died. 
This year he has a lot of sixteen acres affected in the same 
way, only not so bad. Can any of your correspondents 
give any information concerning the cause? The ground 
is very fuli of wire worms, but we hardly think that the 
cause. We have a fine growing crop of corn on the twenty 
acre lot this year. A. M.—Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


I take this opportunity of to ask your advice in regard to 
cultivating the Pear upon Quince stocks. 

1, Is it profitable ? 

2. How many would you allow to an acre? 

8. What might be the production of an acre properly 
managed? Tuos. M. Grauam.—Shepherdstown, Belmont 
county, Ohio. 


(1.) It may be made profitable by planting the 
most suitable varieties on deep and rich soil, and 
giving them careful judicious cultivation. The 
profits upon dwarf pears, like the profits on other 
branches of culture, depend upon their manage- 
ment. 

(2.) Ten feet apart, each way, is a good dis- 
tance, and this gives some four hundred on the 
acre. 

(2.) They begin to bear at four years old, and 
the crop then and for a few years after will be 
light, although enough to pay expenses. At 
about eight years old they may bear a bushel, 
and in a few years more—double that. By 
taking into account the value of pears in your 
market, you may form some idea of the value of 
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each tree. If four hundred trees should average 
a bushel, and each bushel be worth $2, this 
gives $800 per acre. The fruit is generally very 
fine on dwarf trees, and is easily and cheaply 


gathered. 


ciation 

Will you be kind enough to inform me.as to the best time 
in the year for trimming nursery trees (your own opinion) 
through fhe Genesee Farmer? H. B. Wurerer —Free- 
port, Stephenson county, Il. 

Nursery pruning in general should be per- 
formed in winter, or towards spring, when the 
coldest weather is over. Summer pruning 
should be nothing more than pinching or short- 
ening misplaced or over-luxuriant shoots, to pre- 
serve the symmetry and proportion of the tree. 
Small wounds made during summer heal very 
quickly, but to deprive a tree of a considerable 
portion of its leaves in the growing season, checks 
the growth, and often produces debility. 

a 

Will you please to give us some hints on the destruction 
of a worm which has infested our Rose bushes, making 
them appear as though a fire had run overthem. Wu. 
Coszens.— Union Springs. 

It is the Rose slug. The moet effectual appli- 
eation know is Haccerston’s mixture of whale 
oil soap, and water, in the proportion of two 
pounds of the soap to fifteen gallons of water. 
See Harris’ Treatise on Insects for a full account 
of this insect. 


a 

I send you a couple of apples, a specimen of a seedling 
tree, which stands in the corner of my place. The tree has 
never received any special attention, but is a great grower 
and good bearer. These apples I hung up in a bag in my 
cellar when I took them from the tree, and have done no- 
thing to them since. A. J. Caywoov.—JModena, Ulster 
county, N. Y. 


The variety seems to be a good keeper, but the 
specimens were in a decaying state before we re- 
ceived them, and therefore we can not say thing 
of their quality. 





(a Apventisements, to secure insertion in the 
Farmer, must be received as early as the 10th of 
the previous month, and be of such a character 
as to be of interest to farmers; we publish no 
other. Terms—2 for every hundred words 
each insertion, paid in advance. 











Improved Fowls foyr Sale. 


HAVING kept for several years the very best fowls to be 
procured, and having the past season added to my stock 
some exceedingly beautiful specimens, I have now a great 
number of fine young pairs, certainly as good as can be 
found in the country, which I will sell at a much lower 

rice than that charged by fowl-dealers. I will sell the fol- 
owing varieties at five dollars per pair: 

Witte Shangha, Black Sangha, Buff Shanghe, and 
Cochin China; and Brahma Pootra,and Speckled Shan- 
ghes (a very beautiful bird), at ten dollars per pair. 

These fowls will be ready for delivery by the first of Sep- 
tember, and I will coop them carefully, with feed, water, 

+ and send by railroad or express, as desired, without 
charge, and warrant every fowl sent to be pure and fine. 


Suffolk and Essex Piggs, 
PURE breed, for sale by EBEN WIGHT, 
Ausust 1, 1553,—3t, Dedham, Mass, 


Hickok’s Patent Improved Cider Mill and Press, 
WE have been appointed sole agents for the sale of this 
mill and J gees in the cityrof New York, This is the most 
approved mill now in use. Catalogues with description 
and drawing will be forwarded by addressing us post-paid. 
Price $40. LONGETT & GRIf FING, 

August 1, 1853.—2t. 25 Cliff street, New York. 


Mansfield’s Clover Seed Hulling and Cleaning 


MACHINE was awarded at the Ohio State Fairs, 1850, 
1851, and 1852, the first premiums, diplomas, and silver 
medals. Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 40 bushels 
per day, or from 2 to 5 bushels per hour. Cash price of 
hine $95. Manufactured and sold by 
M. H. MANSFIELD, 
AuTust 1, 1853.—*1 Ashland, Ohio. 


Hickok’s Patent Portable Cider Mill, 
USED in various portions of the Union, (and conceded on 
all hands to be the best cider mill made,) took the following 
premiums ir 1852: 
Silver Medal at the fair of the American Institute, N. Y. 
Race at the fair of the Franklin Institute, Philadel 
ia. 

‘iret Premium at State fair at Utica, at the Columbia 
and Rensselear county fairs, and a Diploma at the West- 
chester fair. 

The price of the mill is $40, free of freight or insurance. 
Manufactured by W. O. HICKOK, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sold by Hiaeins & Carxtns, Castile Wyoming county. 
C, E. Youna, 159 State street, Buffalo. 
Proty & Curw, Geneva, N. Y. 
See page 247 this Journal. 














[ang.—3t.] 
WORMS! WORMS! 

A GREAT many learned treatises have been written, ex- 
plaining the origin of, and cla: ing the worms generated 
in the human system. Scarcely any tepic of medical sci- 
ence has elicited more acute observation and profound re- 
search; and yet physicians are very much divided in 
opinion on the subject. It must be admitted, however, that, 
after all, a mode of expelling these worms, and purifying 
the body from their presence, is of more value than the 
wisest disqnisitions as to the origin. The expelling agent 
has at length been found—Dr. M’Lane’s Vermifuge is the 
much sought after specific, and has already superceded ali 
other worm medicines, its efficacy being universally ao- 
knowledged by medical practitioners. 

t=" Purchasers will please be careful to ask for Dr. 
M Lane's Celebrated Vermifuge, and take none else. All 
other Vermifuges, in comparison are worthless. Dr. Me- 
Lane’s genuine Vermifuge, also his Celebrated Liver Pills, 
can now be had at all respectable Drug Stores in the 
United States and Canada. 


Important to Farmers, Agricultural Societies, &c. 
Sale of thorough-bred Devon Cattle, Leicester Sheep, 
Praught Stallions, Pairy Cows, &c., at Cottesmore 
Form, Coburg, CG W., the residence of Mr. Jonx 
Masson. 
I WILL sel! at auction on Wednesday, 31st August— 
1 thorough-bred Devon Bull, “ Billy.” 

do do Cows, “Beauty” and “Daisy,” 
with their calves at their feet, bull and heifer. 
2 Heifers three years old, “ Bee and “ Young Beauty.” 
1 do two do “Lady Elgin,” with her bul 
calf at foot. ‘ 
2 one year old Heifers, “ Princess” and “Ing Lady.” 
2 Bull Calves, ten months old. 
1 Heifer Calf, nine months old. 
Pedigrees will be given of the above on the day of sale; 
and a reference to the Provincial prize list for the last seven 
years will furnish ample evidence of their quality. 
Also, the well known draught stallions “ CLypk Brrron” 
and “ CopurG Onampion,” winners of high premiums, and 
proved the best stock-getters which have ever traveled this 
country, together with the entire stock of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Pigs, Pitt's Eight Horse Thresher, Cultivators, 
Wagons, Harnesses, &c., &c., being a clear displenish sale. 
TeEnms.—Twelve months for all sums above £2 10s., with 
out interest, on furnishing approved endorsed notes. 
The sale will commence at 10 o’clock A. M. precisely. 














Orders are solicited. u. VICK. 


) Rochester, N. Y., August 1, 1858, 


E. C. Hux, Aucr. JOHN ASSON. 
Cottesmore Farm, Coburg, August 1, 1853.—1t. 
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Decidedly Ove Best and a Poultry Book tn the 
ntion. 
NOW READY, 


MINER’S DOMESTIC POULTRY BOOK. 
ORDERS received for over Two Thousand copies of this 
book in advance of its publication, which is unprecedented 
in the sale of any work ever issued on this subject. 

This is an entirely new work, and one of the most valu- 
able books for practical wses that has ever been published. 
In preparing it, the main object was to study the actual 
wants of the Fowl-breeder, more than their fancy notions, 
besides containing full directions for breeding, raising, and 
keeping the several kinds that come under consideration : 
when and how originated; a large number of cuts from 
life, of some of the best breeds in the country; prices at 
which they are selling in the market; together with such 
other matter as was thought necessary.. The varieties at 
present are so great, that a book publishefl five years ago is 
now behind the age. This work contains a vast amount of 
new and useful matter, and in the number of its illustra- 
tions, great amount of practical matter, and its fine typo- 
graphical execution, is ahead of any other work on Poultry 
ever published. The book contains over 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE PORTRAITS 


of the most perfect specimens of newly imported and native 
breeds of fowls, and other cuts which have cost from $700 
to $800—being double the number found in any similar, 
book, while the price is only one-half as much. The 
names of all the new and imported breeds are given, so 
that any person being at all interested in them, can here 
find their full description, origin, &., &e. Recollect 
ONLY FIFTY CENTS 


for the most complete book on Poultry ever published. 

Dr. J. C. Bennett, of Fort des Moines, Iowa, formerly of 
Great Falls, N. H., author of “A Poultry Book,” and one of 
the most extensive breeders of Poultry in this country, to 
whom the proof sheets were sent, writes: 

“No book ever published will compare with yours, as to 
splendid and life-like engravings, and will unquestion- 
ably be the best book published on the subject, and will 
sell in preference to any other work, Jt will receive my 
untiring energy for its sale all over the United States, and 
I have no doubt 50,000 copies will be sold the first year.” 

As it is expected this work will have a very extensive 
sale, it will be an object for book dealers, pedlers, agents, 
and others, to make early application. 

The book is handsomely printed, on good paper, 12 mo. 
size, containing 256 pages, and sold at the low price of 50 
cents paper, and 75 cents in full cloth binding. Those 
wanting ks sent to their address will send in their orders 
early. 

Books sent by mail to any part of the Union on receipt 


of the following: 
For one copy, in paper,.. .. 50 ets. Cloth, 75 cts. 


For two copies © do. ........-- $1.00. do. $1.38 
For three copies, do. .......... 1.25. do. 2.00 
For four copies, do. .........- 1.50. do. 250 


Postage pre-paid on receipt of nine cents for paper, and 
twelve cents for cloth. 
Books sold to pedlers, agents, and others, at reduced 
prices. Address, post-paid, Gro. W. FISHER, 
3ookseller and Publisher. 
Rochester, N. Y., August 1, 1853. 


DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 

WHEN the celebrated Dr. Rush declared that drunken- 
ness was a disease, he enunciated a truth which the experi- 
ence and observation of medical men is every day con- 
firming. The many apparently insane excesses of those 
who indulge in the use of spirituous liquors, may be thus 
accounted for. ‘The true cause of conduct. which is taken 
for infatuation, is very frequently a diseased state of the 
Liver. No organ in the human system, when deranged, 
produces a more fnghtful catalogue of diseases. And if, 
instead of app!ying remedies to the manifestations of dis- 
ease, as is too often the case, physicians would prescribe 
with a view to the original cause, fewer deaths would re- 
sult from diseases induced b7 a deranged state of the Liver. 
Three-fourths of the diseases enamerated under the head 
of consumption, have their seat in a diseased Liver. (See 
Dr. Gunn's great works.) 

G2" Purchasers will be carefnl to ask for Dr. M’Lane’s 
Celebrated Liver Pills, and take none else. There are 
other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, now before the 
public. Dr. M’Lane’s Liver Pills, also his Celebrated Ver- 
mifuge, can now be had at all respectable Drug Stores in 





) the United States and Canada. 
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Seymour’s Patent Grain Drill. 


THIS is emphatically the Premium Drill of our country, 
having taken the first premium at every fair of the New 
York Agricultural Society, since its first introduction, in 
1549, including the 1 prize and diploma, at the great 
trial of Agricultural Implements, made by the Society, at 
Geneva, in July, 1852. 

The following are among the advantages this Drill pos 
sesses over other Grain Drills, namely :—It sows all grain 
and seeds, from peas and corn to seed, as well as any 
other Drill sows wheat, not failing thus to perform in sow- 
ing even beet or carrot seed; and it is difficult to clog it 
with any of the trash and foul stuff commonly found in 
grain, such as straw, chaff, stems of tare or other weeds, or 
even the heads of Canada thistles, too frequently found in 
the grain. It will also sow any grain soaked and rolled in 
lime, plaster, ashes, and all dry fertilizers which are fine 
enough to pass through the machine. - 

Whatever it will sow in drills it will just as readily sow 
broadcast by removing the drill tubes, which is very easily 
done. It is remarkably simple in its construction, and very 
durable. It is easily understood and kept in order by com- 
mon Jaborers, or repaired by common mechanics, such as 
are at hand in nearly every neighborhood or town. 

The price is but little in advance of any other approved 
grain drill, and quite below that charged for many which 
are far less adapted to the wants of the farmer or planter 
than this— and, in view of its utility, simplicity, conven- 
ience, and durability, it is believed to be by far the cheap- 
est drill in the world. This drill is made small enough to 
be drawn by hand for garden purposes, when ordered. 

All communications in relation to machines, or the right 
to manufacture, promptly attended to. 

C. H. SEYMOUR, Mannfacturer. 

P. Seymour, Patentee. 

East Bloomfleld, Ontario Co., N Y., August, 1853. 

REFERENCES. 

Hariow Monson, President Ontario Agricultural Society, 
East Bloomfield. 

E. M. Bravtey, Secretary Ontario Agricultural Society, 
East Bloomfield. 
ma DELAFIELD, President New York State Agricultural 

lege. 

B. E. Jounson, Secretary New York State Agricuitural 
Society, Albany. 

§"" The above machine can be had of E. B. Hallock, 
24 Exchange street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Garden and Field Seeds, 


FROM the new establishment of VANZANDT & BOW- 
DISH, No. 114 State street, Rochester, N. Y., can be pur- 
chased of the merchants generally throughout the country, 
in papers or pemnens, on_ reasonable terms. Also, at the 
Agricultural Warehouse of E. D. Ha.iock, No. 24 Exchange 
street, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Seeds from this establishment can be relied on as 
being of the best quality. They are mostly imported, or 
grown for us by the Zastern Shakers, and are warranted 
good and true. Full directions for cultivation printed on 


each paper and package. 
~~ . ° VANZANDT & pofnisu. 





Rochester, May 1, 1853. 





Spring Chickens, 
HATCHED in March last, of the following breeds: Bra- 
mah Pootras, Buff, Black, and Grey Shanghes, Royal 
Cochin China, Malays, and Great Javas. 

I have a fine lot of the above for sale at reasonable 
prices, which I will warrant pure and as fine as any in 
America. Address J. W. PLATT, 

Box 128 post office, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
August 1, 1853.—1t, 
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TEE 


WORTICGULTURIST, 


And Journal of Rural Arf and Rural Tasie. 








Tux Horticulturist, as its name implies, is devoted to Horticulture and its kindred arts Rural Archi- 
tecture and Landseape Gardening, and will keep its readers advised of every thing new on the 
subject, either in Europe or America. It is a Monthly Journal of forty-eight pages, beautifully 
printed on the finest paper and elegantly illustrated. In addition to numerous wood engravings, 
each number contains a full page engraving on stone, of some new, rare, and valuable fruit or 
flower, and.is one of the most beauéiful as well es the most useful Monthly Journals published in the 
world. We subjoin a few notices by the press, showing the estimation in which the work is held 


by our editorial brethren: 


We are glad the work has fallen into such excellent 
hands.— Lowisville Journal, 

We'feel that we are doing our readersa real service when 
we urge them to subscribe for this invaluable monthly.— 
Weekly Democratic Press, Chicago. 

We congratulate the public on having so valuable a owe 
odical as the Horticulturist within their reach.—New York 
Day Book. 

Its contents are spirited and various, the selections judi- 
cious, the illustrations elaborate.—New York Daily T umes, 

A standard work of authority 7 a’l subjects discussed 
or explained in it.— Vicksbury Whég. 

There is no work in this country of greater value to the 
eultivator of fruits.—Jnquirer, Portland, Me. 

It is well got up; its articles able, various, and appropri- 
ate.—Geneva Courier. 

Every man who has land enough for-a garden should 
possess this work.— Weedsport Advertiser. 


The plates alone are worth the year's subscription. The 
letter press is of a highly instructive character, and embraces 
a variety of topics. None who have a taste for the beauti- 
ful in nature should be without such a valuable publication. 
—Hamiiton (C. W.) Spectator. . 


There is substantial profit as well as pleasure in cultiva- 
ting taste in buildings, yards, gardens, &c., and the sub- 
scription price would be capital well invested by those who 
will attend to the contents of the Horticulturist.—Daily 
Courier, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Any remarks of our own we fear would add nothing in 
comparison with the value of such a well conducted work. 
The plan of coloring the plates is decidedly beautiful, and 
no person interested in horticultural pursuits should be 
without it. It seems a wonder to us that horticulturists do 
not look more to their own interests, than to allow their 
monthly papers to be received without this indispensible 
accompaniment. The circulation ought to reach half a 
million. Although the number issued is already extensive, 
yet it should be increased. from the fact that it is a work of 
great merit.—/ort Byron (N. Y.) Gazette. 





This periodical is got up in excellent style, and well sus- 
tains its former reputation under its present management. 
Middlebury (Vt) Register. 

We are quite satisfled with the work, and are inclined to 
believe that, to the mass of readers, the work will be even 
more acceptible than it was under the charge of the accom- 
plished Downing. We recommend the work cordially to 
the patronage of our friends and the public.—MMassachu- 
eetia Spy. 

Its contents embrace a variety of subjects, treated upon 
in the most scientific manner. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and well executed. We know of no other work of the 
kind on this continent that can compare with the Horticul- 
turist— Daily Spectator, Hamilton. 

This magazine has lost nothing by falling into the hands 
of its present proprietor, Mr. Vick, of Rochester; for he 
maintains its neat typographical experience, while the new 
editor, Mr. Barry brings to its editorial management abili- 
ties of a high order.—@uzette, Keeseville, N. Y. 

The Horticulturist is almost invaluable to the fruit grower, 
and to the gardener, and it ought to be in the hands of 
every one. The new editor, Mr. Barry, proves his emi- 
nent fitness for the post so lately filled by the lamented 
Downina.— Watch Tower, Adrian, Mich. 

This publication embraces a wide field, and has some- 
thing instructive for every reader. Its artistical embellish- 
ments and mechanical execution are of the highest order; 
for this we give credit to the publisher. Its editorials are 
practical, scientific, varied, and instructive. Its corres- 

ndence embraces some of the ablest horticultural writers 
n the Union.—Register and Examiner, West Chester, Pa. 

This useful monthly, instead of losing interest as many 
feared it would in consequence of the death of its lamented 
proprietor and editor, Mr. Downtne, continues to fully 
maintain its reputation. In fact the present editor and 
and publisher appear to be using their best endeavors to 
raise it higher in public estimation than before. It is an 
eminently practical work, and therefore well fulfills its 
promises. No one who has anything to do with gardens, 
trees, shrubs, plants, or flowers, should fail to be among its 
readers.—News and Advertiser, Middletown, Conn. 


Txxus—$2 per year, in advance. The volume commenced on the 1st of January last, and we 
ean supp back numbers from that time. Those who prefer can commence with the (half year) 


duly number. 


Cotonzp Priates. —Still further to add to the value of the work, and meet the improving taste 
and increasing wants of the horticultural community, an edition is published with COLORED 
PLATES, each number containing a full page engraving of some new, rare, and valuable fruit or 
flower, correctly colored from nature by the best living artists in this line, This is a new and 
important feature, in this country. Price $4 a year, in advance. 


Address 


JAMES VICK, Jn, Postismer, Rochester, N. Y. ( 
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Great Sale of Short-horn and Devon Cattle, and 
Southdown Sheep. 

ON Monday, the ith day of September next, at 1 o'clock, 

P. M., I will sell at my farm on Grand Island, six miles be- 

low Buffalo, about 30 full blood Short-horns, a few Devons, 

and about 30 high grade Short-horns and Devon cattle, 

consisting of cows, heifers, and young bulls. 

The young Short-horns are chiefly the get of my import- 
ed bull, Duke of Exeter (10,152)—a bull not exceeded as a 
fine stock getter by any bull in the United States. 

The young Devons are the get of the bulls Candy and 
Quartley, both imported by Mr. Stevens. The superior of 
these bulls in bloed, style and breeding, is not to be found. 
Quartley is my present stock bull 

I will offer at the same time 50 pure bre@ Southdown 
sheep—rams and ewes; also, a few Middles€x pigs—both 
sheep and pigs the direct get of imported sires, from dams 
descended of late importations. 

Catalogues will ready by the first of August, and will be 
sent, on application to me, by mail. 

Terms.—All sums of $100 and less, Cash; for larger 
sums, approved notes at 4 months, with interest, payable at 
bank, will be received, if preferred. 

A steamboat will carry all persons wishing to attend 
across the ferry to the farm at 10 o’clock, on the morning of 
the day of sale. The stock can be viewed at any time pre- 
vious, by calling on me at my residence in this place. 

LEWIS F. ALLEN 
Black Rock, July 1, 1853.—2t 


Employment for Young Men.—Book Agency. 

D. M. DEW, de Hall, Rochester, has, during the 
past nine y loyed several hundred young men in 
the sale of books; and is now more extensively than ever 
engaged in the sale of good and valuable books by travel- 
ing agents. The following are a few of the books now 
offered : ‘ 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in paper, retail, 

Sequel to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in paper, retail, . 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, “ « 








Youatt on the Horse, the best work on the Horse,....$1 50 
Barry’s Fruit Garden, the best work on Fruits,...... 1 2 
Life of the Empress Josephine, by Headley,........ 1 2 
Dick Wilson, a new Temperance work,............. 1 2 
The Australian Captain, a book of facts,............ 1 2 
Chemical Field Lectures—Agriculture,.........-.... “t 


Bibles, New Travels, Histories, Biographies, Agricultura 
Books, Novels, Pamphlets, &c., &c., all of which are put to 
agents at the lowest cash prices—and agents are indemni- 
fied against loss. A small cash capital of from $15 to $30 
will be required, and the agent can earn from $1 to $5 a 
day, depending upon his adaptation to the business. 

N. B.—Orders for any Book wanted, with the price of the 
book enclosed, will be promptly answered by mail, and 
the book sent free of postage. 

Subscriptions received for all American and Foreign 
Periodicals. Address D. M. DEWEY, 

May, 1853. Arcade Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 





Patent Mammoth Premium Corn-Stalk, 
Hay, and Straw Cutters & Grinders. 
CAPABLE of preparing 100 bushels of Corn-stalks, or One 
Ton of Hay or Straw, per hour, and reducing the largest 
Corn-stalks to the consistency of Cut Straw, avoiding the 
necessity of steaming or soaking, and saving 50 per cent. 
over the common way of feeding fodder. Horses and Cat- 
tle will do as well on fodder prepared this way, as on the 
best hay. The First Premiums have been awarded at 
every exhibition where they have been exhibited for com- 
petition. It can be worked by hand or power, without ad- 
ditional cost. The inventor will forfeit $50, after an impar- 
tial trial, when this Machine is used in preparing good 
fodder, if it does not prove to save 80 per cent. over the 
common way of feeding fodder, and jt may be fed in the 
same condition as the machine leaves it, without meal or 
soaking. Cows fed on fodder produce sweeter butter. Over 

900 of these Machines have been sold. Price—$35. 


(2 State and County Rights for sale. 
Gilbert’s Excelsior Thresher and Cleaner, 


Accomplishing more, with the same power, than any other 
Machine. It can be driven with two horses. 
Price—$200 and upwards, according to size, Horse Power 





included. Apply post paid to J. G. GILBERT, 
fair} . Pearl st, New York, 





H. L. Emery’s Newly Invented Double, 
Togele-Jointed, Horizontal, Progressive 
Lever Hay and Cotton Press. 


PROBABLY no one thing.has been more wanted, 
and less improvements made upon it of late years, 
than the Hay Press. Notwithstanding this was completed 
quite late the past season, a large number were made and 
put into successful operation. As seen in the cut it is closed 
up and about midway in process of compressing a bundle 
of Hay. When fully pressed home, the ends of the levers, 
which are seen at each end extending aboye the box, are 
brought down by the chains or ropes and shelves, until the 
levers themselves become horizontal with the floor. The 
Press is provided with two followers, both working from the 
ends towards the center and each other. The chains or 
ropes from the levers are connected together by passing one 
of them under the mathine and both joining in a larger 
chain or rope—this larger one being connected with a cap- 
stan or blocks and ropes, a3 most convenient. 

When the Press is driven home, the hay becomes pressed 
into a bundle standing on its end. The side doors are 
thrown open while the bands are passed round the bundle 
and secured, when the top doors are loosened and the bun- 
die thrown out. For operation, the levers are raised, the 
followers drawn back, and the top doers opened from the 
center to each end by unbuttoning the middle cross bar, as 
seen in the cut. The opening on the top for receiving hay, 
is 2 feet wide and 8 feet long. The Press stands upon the 
floor or ground when in use. which makes it both conveni- 
ent and capacious for filling and treading in the hay. 

The whole Press measures 14 feet long, 2 ft. 10 in. wide, 
4 ft. 10 in. high, outside measurement, and weighs, complete, 
from 1200) to 1500 Ibs., and is capable of compressing 250 Ibs. 
of Timothy Hay into 16 cubic feet, (being 2x2x4 ft.) at the 
rate of five bundles per hour, with two men and one horse, 
and heavier bales in proportion as to size and time re- 
quired. 

For transportation, the inside work is readily removed 
and boxed up, while the sides are packed together making 
solid cubic measurement of the whole thing. 

Price complete, with chains and capstans, $135, and war- 
ranted to work as represented, to the satisfaction of the pur- 
chaser. 

I will, in a future number, give a further notice in 
detail, with more cuts illustrating its several parts detached. 

For further particulars address H. L. EMERY, 

April, 1853. Albany, N. Y. 





Manures. 

FERTILIZERS of all kinds for sale by the subscribers. 
Improved Superphosphate of Time, Superphosphate of 
Lime—both the above made after thy recipe of Prof. Mapes. 
Peruvian Guano, Sulphuric Acit, Bone-dust, Potash 
i Poudrette, Plaster of Paris, &c. &c 

GEO. H. BALE & CO. 

58 Cortland St. New York. ( 
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) June 1, 1853—4t. 
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AGRCULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANUFACTORY~ 
CORNER OF CAROLINE & THIRD STREET. 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 





a 


Pitts’ Patent Separator—Improved Double Pin- 
ion Horse Power—Pitts’ Corn & Cob Miils, &c. 


I HEREBY, give notice that since the extension of the 
atent right on my Machine for Threshing and Cleaning 
rain, I have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where I have per- 

mantly located, and erected a large establishment for the 

future manufacture of the above Machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and ren- 
dered more permanent and durable in all ite parts, while 
the Horse Power for strength, ease, durability and cheap- 
ness of repair is not surpassed by any in the United States. 
This Power is warranted to stand the full strength of eight 
horses—also to give as much effective or useful power when 
driven by one or two horses as any other Horse Power, 
whether constructed on the endless chain or lever principle. 
It was put on trial at the great exhibition of Jlorse Powers 
and Threshing Machines at Geneva, July last, 1852, where 
it reeeived the New York State Agricultural Society’s First 
Premium “ for thebest Horse Power for general purposes.” 
The Separator, at the same trial, also received the Society’s 
First Premium. 

My Machines will thresh and clean from three to five 
hundred bushels of wheat per day, and other grain in pro- 
portion. 

Two hundred of the above Machines are for sale at the 
Agricultural Works of the subscriber in this city, all war- 
ranted to be a better article than can be purchased at any 
other shop, and-if they do not prove on trial to be so, I will 
take them off the hands of the pnrchasers at the price they 
may pay me for them. " 

I further notify all persons who are purchasing Horse 
Powers and Separators to be used in California or Oregon, 
that I will hold them accountable for any infringmants of 
the rights secured to me by letters patent in the above Ma- 
chines, as I am manufacturing a Horse Power and Sepa- 
rator expressly designed for that section. 

All orders for the above Machines hereafter addressed to 
JOHN A. PITTS, Buffalo, N. Y., wil! receive prompt at- 
tention. JOHN A. PITTS, 

May, 1853—tf. Buffalo, N. Y. 


French Zinc Paint. 
THIS new and beautiful article of Paint is now offered to 
the trade and public, ground in prepared linseed oil, for the 
first time in this country. It has been used successfully in 
France for the last five years, where it has superseded white 
Lead as a paint. 

The French Zine when go prepared and used, 
makes the most brilliant and durable white in use, and is 
entirely free from all poisonous qualities. 

The French Zine is not more expensiye than white lead, 
and is prepared in such a manner that it requires no far- 
ther preparation for use, than to thin it with Turpentine or 
raw Oil to the consistency of white lead paint. 

The French Zine is very much whiter, and has a better 
body, than the New Jersey Zinc. 

The French Zine is offered dry, and prepared as above, 
in quantities to suit purchasers, at the Manufacturer's De- 
pot, No. 17 Buffalo st., Rochester, N. Y. 

July, 1852, M. F. REYNOLDS. 


Fertilizers. 

Peruvian Guano, $45 per ton. 

Superphosphate of Lime, 21 cts. per Ib. 

Bone Sawings, or Meal, $2.50, per brL. 

Turnings and Crushed, $2.25 ° 

Pulverized Charcoal, $1.00 es 

Potash Scrapings, 33¢ to 4 ets. per Ib. 

Plaster, ground, $1.124¢ to 1.25 per bbL 

Sulphuric Acids, 244 to 244 cts. per Ib. 
For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse. 
ONGETT & GRIFFING. 
No. 2 Cliff street, New York. 











HALLOCK’S Ag’l Warehouse and Seed Store. 
No, 24, Hechange street, Rochester, N. Y. 





[Emery’s Patent Premium Railroad Horse Power, Thresh- 
ing Machine and Separator.]} 


THE subscriber, late from the establishment of Emery & 
Co., manufacturers at Albany, where he has been engaged 
for the past six years, has been appointed their SoLz AGENT 
in Rochester and Western New York, for the sale of 
Emery’s celebrated Railroad Horse Powers and Thresh- 
tng Machines; Circular and Cross-cut Saw Mills, 
Feed Milla, Corn-stock and Hay-Cutters, &c. 
adapted to the Power, and now offers them at manufac- 
turer’s prices, with the transportation added, and subject to 
the warrantee, as follows: “To work to the satisfaction of 
—— as represented in circulars and catalogues, or to 
returned within three months, and purchase money 
to be refunded.” The attention of solicited, and 
a careful investigation into the con this Power 
and its comparative merits, as well as requested, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. He is agent for their 


COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER, 


and keeps constant!y on hand Plows, Hay-Cutters, Cort 
Shellers, Seed Planters, &c., &c., —_— a complete 
and extensive stock of Agricultural and Horticultural Im- 
plements generally, together with a full assortment of Field 
and Garden Seeds, of the best Imported and Shaker 
growth. 

He is also agent for the sale of Seymour's Grain Drills 
and Broadcast Sowers, Wheel Cultivators, Gang Plows, 
Clover Hullers, Cider Mills, Clover Gatherers, Horse Rakes, 
Scythes and Snaths, Hand Rakes, Grind Stones, &c. 

He will be prepared to furnish dealers with Drom and 
Taylors’s well known Scythes; also Manure, Straw, anc 
Hay Forks, Snaths, Rifles, and other haying tools at manu- 
facturers’s prices, wholesale and retail. 

Particular attention is called to a New Prow, which is 
believed to be the best cast iron Plow ever offered, and 
which is warranted to do better work, with less expense of 
team, than any other Plow heretofore sold in Rochester— 
while the price is less than any other equally well finished. 

The “uniform one-price cash system” will be adopted, 
with prices as low as the cost of articles, and just compen- 
sation for labor and time, will allow. 

Farmers and others are invited to call and examine the 
stock of Machines and Implements, and are assured that 
no effort shall be wanting to meet promptly the wants af a 
dircriminating public. 

=F" Circulars and Catalogues furnished gratis on ap- 
plication personally or by mail. E. D. HALLOCK, 

June 1, 1858—tf No. 24, Exchange street, Rochester. 


Extra Improved Superphosphate of Lime for Sale. 


THB subscriber, at additional expense, has recently made 
important improvements in the manufacture of this well 
tested and valuable manure, and is now prepared to fur- 
nish an article assuredly equal, if not superior, to any in 
the market, at the lowest cash prices. 

Put in bags of 50, 100, and 150 Ibs. each, and branded 
“No, 1 Superphospate of Lime.” Manufactured and sold 
by Wa. PATTERSON. 

Divison Street Wharf, Newark, N. J, 

AGENTS: i 
Haskk1t, Merrick & Butt, 10 Gould-st., N. Y. 
H. Emrry, Esq., Agricultural Warehouse, Albany. 
Parrrier & Futter, Hallowell Maine. 
E. Green, Esq., Easton, Penn. 
8. Cuasz, Esq., Middletown, Conn. 
July, 1853—4t, 
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PRINCE & CO.’S 


IMPROVED PATENT MELODEON. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & Co., MANUFACTURERS, 200 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, ° . ° - 


8? FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





For the convenience of Mvsto Deatens in all parts of the United States, we have made an arrangement with 
the following firms, who will supply the Trape at our regular Factory prices: 


GEO. P. REED & CO., 17 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
BALME WE 


R & WEBER, 58 


COLBURN & FIELD, 154 Main &t., Cincinnati, O. 
Fourth St, St. Louis, Mo. 





General Agent for New York City, 


WM. HALL & SON,*- - 


No. 239 Broadway, opposite the Park. 





The subscribers take this method of calling the attention 
of the public to a new Musical Instrument, as yet but little 
known to the musical world, viz: Prince and Co.’s Im- 
proved Patent Melodeon. 

It is now about five years since these instruments were 
first offered for sale, and during that time the increased de- 
mand for them has been unparalleled. One hundred and 
fifty workmen are constantly employed in the manufacture 
and finishing from 75 to 80 instruments per week, 
and as yet they have not been able to supply the 
demands promptly. 

For the benefit of those residing at a distance, and 
consequently unable to inspect the Melodeon before 
purchasing, we will endes ver to give a short descrip- 
tion of the i 

The ez 
handsom 
board is p 








of Rosewood, and are as 
Ss any piano forte. The key- 
same as the piano or organ, 
and the tone s very beautiful) closely resem- 
bles that of the e Stop of the Organ—the notes 
speak the instant the keys are touched, and will ad- 
mit of the performance of as rapid passages as the 
Piano. The Pedal on the left is intended fora swell, 
and with which the most beautiful effects can be pro- 
duced. The Pedal on the right supplies the wind, 
and works so easily that @ child can manage it with- 
out any exertion. The Bellows, (which is something 
entirely new, and for which a Patent was granted in 
December, 1546,) isa reversed or exhaustion Bellows, 
and it is this, ina measure, which produces the pecu- 
liar tone. The instrument can be immediately made 
portable without detaching any part, the bellows re- 
ceding into the body of the instrument, and the legs 
folding under and springing to their places, leaves 
the whole in a compact form. Each instrument has 
a packing case secured by lock and key. 

he volume of tone is equal to that of asmall organ, 

and by means of the swell may be increased or di- 
minished at the pleasure of the performer; it is suffl- 
ciently loud for small churches, and is well calculated 
for a parlor instrument. Ilundreds have examined them, 
and all have been loud in their praise; and the best 
evidence of their merit is their rapid sale. But it is a new 
instrument—a new invention, and is yet but little known in 
the musical world, and it is for this reason that we call to it 
the attention of all lovers of Music, believing that there are 
thousands who would lose no time in securing one, were 
they aware of the existance of such an instrument, and the 
low price at which it could be obtained. 

The following letter from Lowell Mason, Boston, to G. P. 
Reed, we are permétted to use: 


Mr. Gro. P. Ree, No. 17 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir—At your request I have examined one of the 

Melodeons manufactured by Messrs. Geo. A. Prince & Co., 

of Buffalo. I think the instrument in all respects equal, and 





in some respects superior, to any others of similar kind 
which I haveseen, and in particular with respect ” quality 
of tone and promptness of touch, or action of the reeds, by 
which quick passages may be performed with certain and 
distinct articulation of tones. An instrument of this kind is 


the best substitute for an Organ in Church Music with » 
which I am acquainted. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 26, 1849. 


LOWELL MASON, 





Five Octave—Portable. Price, $75. 
PRICES. 
FOUR OCTAVE MELODEON, extending from 


nahn cecnwneeneeseneasaeewisseesedseneese $45 00 
FOUR AND A HALF OCTAVE MELODEON, 

eT: 65 00 
FIVE OCTAVE MELODEON, extending from 

iF OP Bender kenisntseiessdbaresesesieseteentste 75 60 
LARGE FIVE OCTAVE MELODEON — Piano 

WE siienats sens dtecietsscosvensduescsakukese 100 00 
LARGE FIVE OCTAVE MELODEON — Piano 

style with two sets of reeds, tuned in octaves,.... 150 00 


te Just published, “ Prrncr’s CompLets InstrvcTor 
For THE ImproveD MELODEON ; to which is added favor ie 
Airs, Voluntarics, and Chants, arranged expressly for this 
Insirument. Price 75 Cents. 





CAUTION.—In consequence of the great success which 


has attended the introduction of Prince & Co.’s Melodeons, 


numerous imitators have sprung up in different parts of the country—oflering instruments under the se2me name, and in 


outward appearance resembling them. 


We would therefore caution the public ‘o be on their guard, and examine those 








made by Prince & Co. before purchasing. Many improvements applied ave exclusively our own, and being the original 
manufacturers, our experience has enabled us to produce Instruments which a discerning public have unanimously 
pronounced superior to any thing of the kind hitherto manufactured. Many of the most eminent Musicians of the 
cities of New York and Boston haye voluntarily given testimonials as to the high character of cur Instruments, which 


can be seen on application. we . ‘ 
All orders from a@ distance will be promptly attended to, and a written guaranty of their durability will be given 


GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. (f 
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Tue Water Curr Journat.—A New Volume.—Now its 
the time to subscribe.—Published monthly, in a beautiful 
quarto. Illustrated with engravings, exhibiting the Struc- 
ture, Anatomy, and Physiology of the Human Body, with 
familiar insiructions to learners. It is emphatically a Jour- 
nal of Health, designed to be a complete Family Guide in 
all diseases. ° 

Txrus—Only One Dollar a Year, in Advance. Address, 
post-paid, Fowrers anp Wexzs, Clinton Hall, No. 131 
Nassau Street, New York. 

“The Water Cure Journal holds a high rank im the 
science of health, always ready, straightforward and plain 
spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature without 
any pretensions to the technicalities of science, but in a 
form as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling element 
of which it treats."—New York Tribune. 





Tue ItnustraTeD AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
—Devdled to Perenology, Mechanism, Education, Agricul- 
ture, the Natural Sciences, and General Intelligence, pro- 
fusely illustrated with Engravings. Every family, and 
especially all young men and women, should have a copy. 
Published monthly at One Dollar a year. All letters should 
be post-paid, and directed to Fow1ers anp WELLS, 

Clinton Hall, No. 131 Nassau-st., New York. 

Young men about launching forth upon the activities of 
life, and anxious to start right, and understand their course, 
will find ‘this Jovrnat a friend and monitor, to encourage 
them in virtue, shield them from vice, and to prepare them 
for usefulness and success in life. The various occupations 
will be discussed in the light of Phrenology and Physiology, 
so that every one may know in what pursuit he would be 
most likely to succeed.—Pu BLISHERS. 

July, 1852—4t. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD OWN 
Oole’s American Vetrinarian: A Treatise on the 
Diseases of Domestic Animals. ByS.W.Cotr. In 
one volume, 18 mo., with plates, sheep. Price,.... 
The best work of the kind ever issued from the Amer- 
ican Press. $4.00 copies have been published. 

Cole's American Fruit Book. ByS. W.Coxr, author 
of the American Vetrinarian. In one volume, 18 
mo., numerous — full sheep. Price,.......... 

This is undoubtedly one of the most valuable works 
on the subject ever published in this country. 18,000 
copies published. . 

Schenck’s Kitchen Gardener's Text Book : Contain- 
ing full and practical directions for the formation 
and management of the Kitchen Garden. By Petre 
A. Scnenck. In one volume, 18 mo., numerous 


. 





plates, sheep. Price,.........ceeeeeececeseeeeee 50 
Breck’s Book of Flowers, A thorough work, with 

fall directions for the cultivation of a Flower Gar- 

den, in which is also deseribed all the various Trees, 

Shrubs, and Plants, for ornamental purposes. By 

Josern Breck, Seedsman and Florist: In one vol- 

eee ae errr rr 7 


Treatise on the Construction, Heating, and -Ventila- 
tion of Hot Houses. By RB. B. Levonars, Scotch 
Garden Architect. 8 vo., with a large number of 
ee Plans, Drawings, Elevations, &c., &c., 

NS SS 1 

The only work on this subject ever published in 
America. It is highly recommended by Prof. Silli- 
man, and other scientific gentlemen. 

The American Fowl Breedor. Price,............+ 
Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

Nos, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 

ges For sale by all booksellers. [5-4] 


- Superphosphate of Lime, 

IW BAGS and Barrels, made by C. B. De Bure, with full 
directions for use,—warranted a pure and genuine article— 
for sale by EO. DAVENPORT, 
No, 5 Commercial, corner of Chathamstreet, Boston, Agent 
for the manufacturer. 

Also, for sale, Ground Bone, Bone Dust, Burnt Bone, 

) Guano, and Grass Seeds, of reliable quality. [4+tf] 
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Great Auction Sale of: Trees. 

WM. R. PRINCE &00, 

an auction sale of the entire 

the ist October next, and will 
August, 1853. 


Atkins’ Self-raking : 
THIS machine is now offered to the ic, and warranted 
to be a good self-raking reaper. It is also believed to be a 
good mower, but not yet having been sufficiently tested in 
grass (though it soon will be), is not warranted to be equal 
to a machine made mainly or wholly to mow. 

The raking apparatus is of novel and very simple con- 
structign, and not liable to deraigement, and every farmer 
who has seen it in the harvest fleld, says it performs the 
raking better than a man can possibly do it. 

Price of machines at Chicago, $175, of which €75 must 
be paid on giving the order, $50 upon successful trial, and 
$50 in note payable 1st December. ; 

The machines are most thoroughly built and warranted. 

GS Descriptive circul: with cuts, sent to t-paid 
applications. . hy . & Wrighr. 

“Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, July, 1858.—8t 
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The Practical and Scientific Farmer's own Paper 


THE.GENESEE FARMER, 

A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, &c. 


VOLUME XIV, FOR 1853, 
DANIEL LEE, JAMES VICK, Jr, & JOSEPH 


HARRIS, . Eprrors. 
P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department. 





























Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Five Copies for $2 — Eight Copits for $3, and any Ie7 
number at the same rate. . 4 * — 

=” All subscriptions to commence with the year, and 
the entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

Post-Masrers, Farmers, and all friends of improve- 

ment, are respectfully solicited to obtain and forward sub- 
scriptions, 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be zent 
(post-paid or free) at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 

° DANIEL LEE 


November, 1852. Rochester, N. Y. 
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